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MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


THE apathy of the Government in the matter of musical 
education, however greatly it may be deplored, can 
hardly be much wondered at, when the surprising in- 
difference of the public on the same subject is con- 
sidered. Let us not be misunderstood in saying this. 
In one sense the English nation is preeminently musi- 
cal. There is probably no country in the world where 
so much music is performed in the course of a year, or 
where so much money is spent on music, in proportion 
to the number of the population. Nevertheless, we must 
express our firm conviction that, in the highest and best 
sense of the term, we are not a musical people. We 
have a zeal, but not according to knowledge. And in 
speaking of the indifference of the public in the matter of 
musical education, we refer not so much to its quantity as 
to its quality. There is probably hardly a country town 
of any size beyond a mere hamlet, which does not con- 
tain at least one so-called “ Professor of Music ;” while 
in most places there are plenty among whom to choose. 
Yet we believe that, in the majority of cases, peopie ex- 
ercise far less care in the selection of a teacher of music 
for their children than they do in the choice of a butcher 
or a baker. This arises frequently from the fact that, 
knowing nothing of music themselves, they are unable to 
discriminate between good and bad teaching; but a inore 
frequent cause is, we think, the very prevalent but most 
erroneous idea that any teacher will do to begin with, and 
if when the daughters grow to be fifteen or sixteen years 
of age they have a few “finishing lessons,” they will be all 
right. One might just as well turn children loose in the 
street to pick up their education, and trust to six months at 
a finishing school to make them useful members of society. 
Fortunately the practical evil in the one case is not so’great 
as in the other ; but the injury done to the artistic sense 
by imperfect early training can hardly be over-estimated. 
We do not speak against cheap teachers merely as such. 
We know that there are some who through force of cir- 
cumstances have never been fortunate enough to rise to 
the position, and command the terms, to which their 
abilities would fairly entitle them. Still, as a general rule 
it may safely be said in music, as in other things, that the 
value of an article may be estimated by its market price ; 
and when we find teachers offering lessons at an absurdly 
cheap rate—we heard some time since of one who gave an 
hour daily for a shilling a week !—we are forcibly re- 
minded of a notice we once saw at a dirty-looking pastry- 
cook’s in a back street-—‘THE LARGEST PENNY 
TARTS IN LONDON.” 

Another indication of the want of real musical taste in 
our public is to be found in the class of music which 
meets with most favour. Go into any of our best London 
music-shops, and ask to be shown some of the “most 
popular” vocal and instrumental Bag they have, and 
what will you find? In songs, either namby-pamby bal- 
lads, in which words and music are equally imbecile, or 
(still worse) the vulgar music-hall effusions known as 
‘comic songs.” And in piano-music, pieces written solely 
for the purpose of display, often without so much as the 
ghost of a musical idea in them, which are intended to 
enable imperfectly taught players to exhibit their super- 
ficial acquirements to the best advantage. Of course 
there are pleasing exceptions ; but few will dispute the 
general correctness of the statement, 
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As might naturally be expected, this imperfect musical 
education reacts prejudicially on the public itself. How 
many of our average concert-goers are competent to form 
an opinion for themselves on any new work? They judge 
by names ; and if they see a piece by a well-known com- 
poser, Mozart or Beethoven for instance, in the pro- 
gramme, they know it is the correct thing to admire it, 
and profess admiration accordingly, even if it should be in 
reality weak, and utterly unworthy of its author. If, how- 
ever, the name of the composer should be unknown, the 
audience is at sea directly. They will probably applaud 
the music—it is the fashion now-a-days to applaud tne 
thing—but, as to forming an opinion, they will most likely 
wait to “see what the papers say about it.” To take an 
illustration ; if Schubert’s Mass in G were performed in 
London, it would be doubtless admired as it deserves to 
be ; for Schubert’s name is well known here as that of a 
great genius. But suppose the same work were announced 
as “ Fiihrer’s Mass in G” (the title under which it was 
published), how many would go to hear it? and of those 
who went, how many would really know whether the 
music were fine or not? The plain truth is that our public 
is not yet sufficiently educated in music to form a judg- 
ment for itself. As well expect a child fresh from the 
study of “ Old Mother Hubbard” to criticise Macaulay’s 
Essays, or Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 

But, it will be asked, for what purpose is all this Jere- 
miad over the state of public taste, unless some remedy 
can be proposed? We believe that there isa remedy, and 
that in time there will be an improvement. Our hope is 
in the recognition, though tardy, of music as a branch of 
national education. We say nothing now of the moral 
aspects of the question. The elevating influence of music 
has been ably treated of by others, and our business now 
is merely with its effect in raising the standard of public 
taste. In Germany, a man who is incompetent to form an 
opinion for himself on musical matters is rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. And why? Simply because every 
child there is instructed in music at the national schools. 
Thus, at the age when the mind is most susceptible of im- 
pression, a love of the art for its own sake is created ;.and 
the result is what we see—a thoroughlysmusigal nation. 
And we believe that in this country the.same effects would 
follow were the same course pursued. We know of a case 
in point. A London schoolmaster, who was also.an enthu- 
siastic musician, resolved, some eighteen years’ago, to 
form a singing-class in his school. By patience and per- 
severance he succeeded in teaching a chorus of about 
thirty boys to sing from notes, until they were qualified to 
perform the works of the great masters. Those boys are 
now grown up; many of them are the fathers of families ; 
and there is scarcely one of them who is not a good singer, 
and to whom music is not his greatest enjoyment. Let 
music, then, be only recognised as an essential branch of 
national education, and we believe that the next generation 
will no longer be open to the reproach of being either in- 
different to, or ignorant of the art. 








FRANZ SCHUBERT’S MASSES. 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
44 THE MASS IN C, OP. 48. 
IF the Opus-number of a composer’s works gave us any 
criterion for determining the period of their production, 
one would have to assign to the present mass a date 
anterior to that in B flat, last under notice. And-the 
same would probably be the case, did we judge of the 
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work before us from internal evidence merely. Kreissle 
von Hellborn, however, assigns it to the year 1816—the 
year after the composition of the second and third 
masses ; and, in default of evidence to the contrary, we 
must t his date as correct. Still it is difficult to 
understand the re ¢ movement in our author's 
power of church composition, which must be admitted 
on this supposition ; for the mass i.i C is unquestionably 
the least interesting, and the least valuable from a musical 
point of view, of the whole series. Indeed, from the 
evident imitation ‘of the Haydn-Mozart style throughout 
the work, one would have been inclined to consider it 
Schubert’s earliest attempt at mass-writing. There is yet 
one other reason to doubt the correctness of the date 
given above—a slight one, it is true, and yet worthy of 
some notice. It is that in the score of this mass we find 
no part for the violas. Now the same peculiarity is met 
with in the scores of the “ Tantum ergo” (Op. 45), the 
first offertory, “Totus in corde langueo” (Op. 46), and 
the “Salve regina” (Op. 47). Kreissle von Hellborn 
assigns the two last-named of these works to the year 
1815 ; and it is at least probable that this similarity may 


be accounted for by their being composed about the 
same time, perhaps for an orchestra in which there were 


no violas. 

But it is time to pass from the question of the date, to 
speak of the mass itself. It is written for the usual voice 
parts, the orchestra consisting of first and second violins, 
basses, two oboes (or clarinets, as in the mass in B flat), 
two trumpets, drums, and organ. The “Kyrie” (C major, 
&, Andante con moto, 39 bars) opens with a theme of 
great simplicity for the violins and basses :— 


























This phrase is then immediately repeated by the solo 
quartett ; after which one bar of symphony for strings 


and o leads to a ¢utti forte, when the full chorus and 
the wind instruments enter for the first time. The pro- 
gression of chords for the voices is not new; but the 
accompaniment for the violins gives life and a certain 
degree of interest to it. One bar is quoted, as the figure 
forms a principal feature of the whole movement :— 





The “ Christe,” which: begins in Gas a quartett, has a 
melodious but well-worn subject. When the chorus 
enters, we meet with a small piece of imitation for the 
voices, accompanied by similar violin passages to the one 
last quoted. The imitation is not develo at any 

, and after only six bars of chorus a full close in G 
back to the return of the “ Kyrie.” - The two bars 


resemble, in their descending semiquaver scales for the 
violins in thirds, with a holding note for the first oboe 
above, the return to the first subject in Haydn’s “The 
marvellous work.” The rest of this “ Kyrie” contains no- 
thing but what has been already met with. 

The “Gloria” (Cc major, @, Allegro vivace, 137 bars), 
like that in the mass in G, is in one movement, with no 
change of tempo throughout. It is much superior to the 
“ Kyrie,” and, without being very original, is bold, vigor- 
ous, and thoroughly pleasing music. After a powerful 
forte of eight bars, accompanied by the full orchestra, 
the “Et in terra pax” is given to the solo quartet with a 
melodious theme, accompanied by moving quavers for 
the violins, and holding notes piano for the oboes above 


the voices, with excellent effect. The unison passage for 
the chorus which-follows, on the words “ Laudamus te,” is 
of great breadth, and deserves quotation, especially as it is 
almost the solitary instance in Schubert’s choral works of 
an effect so often met with in modern compositions (¢. g. 
in those of Mendelssohn)—the choral unison, supported by 
full harmony in the orchestra :— 
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In the above extract, the oboes play with the soprano 
voices, and the trumpets and drums fill up the harmony, 
and mark the rhythm. After a half-close on E (the domi- 
nant of A minor) two bars of interlude lead us to a most 
graceful and melodious, if not strikingly new, quartett in F, 
to the words “ Gratias agimus.” To this quartett no in- 
considerable portion of the whole movement is devoted: 
The chorus re-enters on the words “ Domine Deus,” in 
massive chords, with a forcible quaver accompaniment for 
the violins in octaves, At the close of this passage, 
on the words “ Fili unigenite” (in C major) the orchestral 
figure is continued alone, modulating at the sixth bar of 
the symphony into E minor, in which key the solo voices 
are re-introduced, the soprano continuing the next words 
of the hymn, while the other parts accompany with long- 
sustained cries of “ Miserere nobis.” And here Schubért’s 
incorrigible carelessness about his text shows itself again. 
Two entire sentences of the “Gloria” are unceremoniously 
omitted. An entirely new figure for the violins is now in- 
troduced to accompany the holding notes of the voices ; 
the second violins imitating the first at a half-bar’s dis- 





of symphony -following the choral cadence singularly 


tance. The modulations here are also very effective. 
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From E minor the music goes to F sharp minor, thence 
suddenly back to G, and so to A minor. Unfortunately 
the pas is too long to quote. At the close of the 
quartett, the chorus enters in the most unexpected manner, 
utters one loud cry of “ Miserere!” and is again silent, the 
orchestra immediately subsiding to a piano. The effect 
of this in performance would be very striking. Eight bars 
of symphony for the strings lead back to the opening sub- 
ject of the movement, which, as usual, is repeated at the 
words “Quoniam tu solus sanctus.” The unison passage 
quoted above is met with again in a slightly altered form, 
and now occurs twice—the second time piano, as an echo 
of the first. The “Cum sancto” is hurried through in the 
same hasty manner as in the mass in G, and the move- 
ment ends with a few broad chords on the word “Amen!” 
The “Credo” commences with a spirited, though some- 
what common-place, chorus (Allegro, C major, #, 61 bars). 
The first words are sung by the unaccompanied chorus in 
unison; and at the sixth bar what may be called the chief 
subject of the movement is announced by the voices in 


repeated by the chorus to the words “ Et ex Patre natum ;” 
then, after the symphony once more, the second subject 
(for the solo quartett) comes again in E minor, “ Deum 
verum de Deo vero ;” and at “ Qui propter nos homines” 
we meet with the first theme for the last time, in the key 
of F; after a full cadence in which key, follows the “Et 
incarnatus” (Adagio molto, D minor, @, 21 bars). The 
setting of these words, though not equal to some of the 
slow movements to be found in our author’s masses, is 
decidedly superior to the rest of this “Credo.” Opening 
as a solo quartet, in which the voices enter successively 
at a bar’s distance, with a moving accompaniment for the 
first violins, and holding notes for the oboes above the 
voices, the music first goes into the key of A minor, and 
then, on the words “ Et homo factus est,” with a sudden 
forte, modulates most charmingly into B flat major. The 
chorus then enters fiano—“ Crucifixus etiam pro nobis,” 
with semiquaver passages for the violins ; and after reach- 
ing the key of £ flat at “ sub Pontio Pilato,” instead of com- 
ing back to C minor, as one is led to expect from what 





harmony, with a vigorous accompaniment for the violins: 

















has preceded, suddenly goes into A flat at the words “sepul- 
tus est,” with most beautiful effect :— 
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resuriexit” (Tempo Imo, C major, 3, 88 bars). 


Two bars later, a half-close on G leads into the “Et 
Though 





It will be seen that there is no particular interest or 
novelty in such a commencement as this, and thefrest of 
the movement is very similar in character to the extract 
just quoted. After four bars more for the chorus, a short 
symphony follows for strings and oboes, which may be 
termed a sort of ritorned/o, as it recurs in various keys, at 
the close of each phrase through the piece. At “in unum 


Dominum” a new phrase, not much more novel or strik- 
ing than the first, is allotted to the solo quartett ; the short 
symphony just alluded to is given by the orchestra again, 





Row 


closing in A minor. In this key the first subject is 


constructed on entirely different subjects from the open- 
ing chorus of the “ Credo,” this movement much resem- 
bles it in general effect. There is, however, more bold- 
ness in the modulations,-and more variety in the instru- 
mental parts. Still, there is but little in the music that is 
really new ; and it -may be described as a good piece in 
the conventional church style of fifty years ago. 

The “Sanctus” (Cc major, Adagio, 7 bars; Allegro 
vivace, 35 bars) is not very happy in its opening, as the 
introduction nowhere rises above the common-place. 
The theme of the “ Osanna,” however, first given out as a 
soprano solo, and afterwards repeated forte by the full 
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chorus, is extremely melodious, though rather light, for 
sacred music :— 
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84 bars), and in the somewhat unusual form, for this 

tion of the mass, of a full chorus without solo parts. It is 
a movement of great originalit y and beauty, and the only 
fault to be found with it is that it is so immeasurably 
superior to all the rest of the mass, that it would sound 
out of place there, if performed. After four bars of sym- 
phony, the chorus begins forte— 
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A very animated coda, in which the violins are particu- 
larly busy and prominent, brings the “Osanna” to a 
close. 

As has been already mentioned in the notice of the 
mass in F, Schubert set the “ Benedictus” of the present 
mass twice. The earlier of these two settings—the one 
belonging originally to the work (F major, ?, Andante, 54 
bars)—is a graceful and flowing soprano solo, very 
simply accompanied (mostly in three-part harmony only) 
by the violits, a solo violoncello, and a solo oboe. Though 
very elegant and melodious, it is not particularly original. 
The quotation of the first eight bars after the opening 
symphony will iin a sufficient idea of its character :— 


nie I, 2. 












































The second “ Benedictus” of the mass under notice was 
written in October, 1828—only a month before the com- 
poser’ s death, 


It is in the key of a minor (G, moderato, 
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A short passage of imitation follows, leading to a half- 
close on E, from which a unison passage of quavers for 
the orchestra brings us to the lovely “second subject ” in 
C major. Of this it will be sufficient to quote the voice 


parts :— 
Sanne tte tee 
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This charming theme is then repeated by the orchestra, 





the first violins singing the melody an octave higher than 
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before; and here a characteristic touch of Schubert’s 
later style of scoring is met with, in a holding note for 
the trumpets, Aianissimo, in the middle of the harmony. 
It is but a single note—merely a C held in octaves for a 
bar and a half—and yet how striking is the effect of that 
one note! It changes the colouring of the whole passage, 
and reveals the hand of the master at once. More imi- 
tative passages for the voices, with free orchestral ac- 
companiment, succeed, leading back at last, most unex- 
pectedly, to the first subject—now with new harmony. The 
second subject follows, according to rule, in the key of 
A py one and a final symphony, ending with a half-close 
in C, leads back to the “ Osanna.” 

Of the “Agnus” (c major, G, Adagio, 18 bars) and 
“Dona” (#, Allegro, 89 bars) not much need be said, as 
neither has any very remarkable points, The former is 
mostly treated as a duett, at first for soprano and tenor, 
and afterwards for alto and bass; the chorus entering 
twice at the words “Miserere nobis,” but only with a short 
and unimportant phrase. The “Dona” is extremely 
pretty, but in a very light style—much resembling the 
same movement in the mass in B flat. The passages for 
the violins accompanying the voices are elegant, but too 
light and trivial for church music. Still, if one can forget 
the associations, and think merely of the composition as 
music, and not as a sacred work, it cannot be said to be 
without merit. There is a great deal of what the French call 
élan ms best translation for which, I suppose, would be 
“go”) about it; it is only the inappropriateness of the 
music to the situation with which fault could be found. 

In conclusion, one may say that the mass in C is, more 
than any of its fellows, a reminiscence of the style of the 
church composers of the latter part of the last century, 
more especially of Haydn and Mozart ; and that, though 
never dry, it is less interesting on the whole, and less a 
reflection of Schubert’s individuality, than the rest of the 
series. In a word, excepting in the second “ Benedictus,” 
it is not the genuine Schubert whom musicians so love 
and admire. He is ploughing with another man’s heifer. 








THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF AUSTRIA, AND ITS 
RELATIONS TO MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


IT must afford every true lover of music, more especially 
if he be an Austrian, the greatest gratification to trace the 
deep interest with which music has ever been cultivated 
by the Imperial family of Austria. How inciting and 
animating the example set by the Imperial family was, we 
see by the lively interest in music shown by all those 
nearly connected with it. From a large number of 
eminent names we select only the following :—The Princes 
Lichtenstein, Esterhazy, Schwarzenberg, Auersperg, Lob- 
kowitz, Lichnowsky, Trautmannsdorff, Kinsky; The 
Counts, Countesses, and Baronesses Czernin, Erdédy, 
Waldstein, Fries, Apponyi, Zinzendorf, Zichy, Browne, 
Deyn, Thun, Brunswick, Gleichenstein, Ertmann, van 
Swieten, etc. 

We will commence the line of Austrian sovereigns with 
Maximilian I. (1459—1519), aud find art and science 
already flourishing under the auspices of this chivalrous 
monarch. Among many other artists, we find the cele- 
brated organist Paul Hofhaimer installed at the Court, 
and honoured by the emperor with a patent of nobility. 
The Imperial Library at Vienna contains many of his 
compositions. 

Charles V. (1500—1558) thoroughly understood and 
appreciated music, and had no less than three private 
orchestras—one at Vienna, another at Madrid, and a third 
which accompanied him on his travels. Burney mentions 


his merits warmly with regard to the amelioration and 
promotion of sacred music. 

Ferdinand I., Maximilian !1., and Rudolph II. (1562— 
1612) were all promoters and protectors of music, and the 
orchestra of the latter was a particularly well-selected 
one. His organist was Charles Luyton, who possessed a 
clavichord (the first mention made of any keyed instru- 
ment built at Vienna) on which the upper keys, or semi- 
tones, were divided into two parts and supplied with 
double sets of strings (for instance, Cc sharp and D flat); 
the key-board was also movable, by which seven trans- 
positions were possible. 

We find music developing itself more and more during 
the reign of Ferdinand III. (1578—1637), who was a great 
patron of the arts, and was himself a composer. He not 
only sent the organist Joh. Kasp. Kerl, a pupil of Valen- 
tini, the celebrated composer and organist at the Imperial 
Court, to finish his studies at Rome under Carissimi, and 
presented him with a patent of nobility, but also furnished 
means for Joh. Jac. Frohberger to go there to perfect 
himself under Frescobaldi, and afterwards appointed him 
organist to the Court. 

Leopold I. (1640—1705) was passionately fond of music 
and promoted it in every possible manner. He played 
the clavichord, and composed several cantatas and sacred 
pieces. His decided preference for exclusively Italian 
operas must be explained by the fact that German singers 
of that time were vastly inferior to the Italians. He 
caused a large theatre to be erected, and his marriage in 
1666 was celebrated by a grand opera, // Pomo d’Oro, 
composed for the occasion by Ant. Cesti. The expendi- 
ture and magnificence were enormous ; no less than 1,000 
persons were occupied on the stage, and the cost amounted 
to more than 60,000 florins. Leopold is the founder of the 
splendid Court Library, which contains the valuable col- 
lection, “ Leopoldinische Musik-Bibliothek.” His love 
for music remained the same unto the last, and it is said 
that when he felt death approaching he caused his 
orchestra to be assembled in the antechamber, “ that he 
might hear the sounds so dear to him until the end.” 

Joseph I. (1678—1711) inherited his father’s love for 
music. ‘He played the clavichord and several other in- 
struments,-and took great care to complete his orchestra. 
The Italian Opera-house, which was erected during his 
reign, was considered one of the finest buildings of its 
kind, and the brilliant performances which took place in 
it far surpassed anything Vierna had before witnessed. 

Charles VI. (1685—1740) was a thorough musician, 
and presided at the clavichord when operas or other 
musical compositions were performed at Court. His 
orchestra cost 200,000 florins, in those times an unheard- 
of sum. The first conductor was Joh. Jos. Fux, whose 
theoretical work, “Gradus ad Parnassum,” written in 
Latin and afterwards translated into several other lan- 
guages, was published at the emperor’s own expense, and 
is still mentioned with the greatest respect. Subordinate 
to him were Antonio Caldara, the emperor’s musical in- 
structor, and the composers Carlo Badia, Gius. Porsile, 
and Francesco Conti. The principal singer was Vitt. Tesi, 
a Florentine, one of the most admired artists of her day. 
The poet laureate and Court historians were Apost. Zeno, 
Piet. Metastasio, and Silv. Stampiglio. . The splendour of 
the operas, which took place at the Imperial “ Favorit,” 
had now reached its zenith of magnificence. The stage 
was erected in the garden, and by means of large basins 
of artificial water it was possible to represent boating 
parties, pontoons, naval engagements, &c. In honour of 
the coronation of Charles VI. as King of Bohemia, Fux 


composed the opera Costanza e Fortezza, which was 





performed at Prague in the open air. Caldara conducted 
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the whole, as the composer himself was ill ; but the em- 
pants determining that he should be present at his opera, 

ad him conveyed to the spot in a litter from Vienna. 
On another’ occasion Fux had the unprecedented honour 
of hearing one of his own compositions accompanied on 
the clavichord by the emperor. This opera was written 
for the birthday of an archduchess, who took part in the 
representation; and the maestro, enchanted with the per- 
fect success of the performance, spontanéously exclaimed, 
“What a thousand pities your Majesty did not become a 
chapel-master !” to which the emperor smilingly replied, 
‘“‘ Thanks for your good opinion, but I feel perfectly satis- 
fied with my own position in life.” It is said that the 
great singer Farinelli was incited by the praises bestowed 
upon him by the emperor to do more and more to perfect 
his style, and render it almost faultless, by adding depth 
of feeling to what had before been mere brilliancy of 
execution. The Imperial children were well instructed in 
music by G. Mufiat and G. Ch. Wagenseil, Imperial 
chamber composers and pupils of Fux. The most dis- 
tinguished was— 

Maria Theresa (1717—1780). She showed great talents 
very early in life, and had so splendid a voice that at the 
age of seven years she was able to take part in an opera 
composed by Fux and performed in honour of her mother, 
and is represented to have remarked laughingly to the 
celebrated singer, Faustina Hasse, ‘I believe I am the 
greatest amateur living.” In 1735 the princesses appeared 
in an opera which was performed in honour of the em- 
press’s birthday, and Metastasio, who had written the 
words, could not say enough in praise of their grace and 
cleverness. In 1739 Maria Theresa sang a duet with 
Senesino at Florence, so well that the celebrated old 
singer shed tears of joyful emotion. From the year 1712 
German plays and operettas had been performed in the 
Kiarnthnerthor Theatre, and Maria Theresa and her 
Consort now extended their patronage to the National 
Theatre, and caused the Court Theatre to be built near 
the Palace in 1741. It was enlarged in 1751, and still 
exists. In 1754 Joh. Chr. Gluck was appointed chapel- 
master, which post he filled until 1764. Among other 
operas composed by him at this. time, we will mention 
Orfeo e Eurydice, which was produced in 1762 before 
the Imperial family. In the same year he composed his 
Parnasso Confuso, by command of the emperor, and in 
celebration of the marriage of King Joseph. The words 
were by Metastasio, and no less than four princesses took 
part in it, while the Archduke Joseph accompanied it on 
the piano. Also the opera Alceste, by Gluck, of which 
Sonnenfels speaks with so much enthusiasm in his letters. 
was performed before the emperor in the year 1767. In 
the year 1774 Gluck was appointed chamber composer 
tothe empress. The favourite composer of Maria Theresa 
was Fl. Leop. Gassmann, and it was in speaking of his 
sacred music that Mozart said to Doles (director of the 
“ Thomasschule” and a pupil of Bach), when he visited 
him at Leipzig, “ How I wish you knew all the music of 
Gassman we have at Vienna! When I get home I intend 
to study his sacred works thoroughly, and hope to learn 
much from them.” Mozart’s reception at Court during 
his first visit at Vienna, 1762, is well known. The interest 
of the Imperial family had been aroused:to such a degree 
by the current tales of Mozart’s wonderful talent, that his 
father received a command to present his children at 
Schénbrunn, even before he had solicited permission to 
do so. Expectations, though raised to a high pitch, were 
far surpassed. The serious light in which Mozart, in 
spite of his-youth, treated music, is proved by his sayin; 
one day, when performing at Court, and finding himself 
surrounded by gentlemen whom he apparently did not 





consider great judges, “Is Herr Wagenseil not here? he 
ought to come, for he understands it ;” and on his appear- 
ing he said, “I am going to play one of your concertos, 
and want you to turn the leaves for me.” Nevertheless, 
Mozart was a perfect child, merry and simple-minded, and 
behaved at Court in the most natural manner, without 
betraying the least shyness or timidity. He would jump 
into the empress’s lap and hug and kiss her, and was on 
the most intimate terms with the princesses, especially 
Marie Antoinette. One day when he fell down on the 
polished floor, to which he was unaccustomed, and the 
rincess kindly lifted him up, while one of her sisters left 
im unaided, he exclaimed, “ You are good—I will marry 
ou !” and, in answer to the mops gerd question as to why 
e would do so, added, “ Out of gratitude, for she helped 
me while her sister took no notice of me.” In later years 
the emperor reminded him of the time when he, a child, 
listening to the empress and Wagenseil playing duets, 
would ingenuously exclaim “ False” or “ Bravo,” making 
no secret as to his opinion of the ‘performance. The 
reception Mozart met with on his second visit to Vienna 
was no less cordial, although since the death of her 
Consort the empress had entirely discontinued even her 
private musical meetings. In 1771 Mozart composed the 
opera Ascanio in Alba, by command of the empress, 
in honour of the marriage of Prince Ferdinand. This 
opera, composed in an incredibly short time, was im- 
mensely admired. On hearing it, Hasse is said to have 
exclaimed, “This youth will cause all others to be for- 
gotten.” . 

Francis I. (1708—1765), the Consort of Maria Theresa, 
was also very musical, and evinced great interest in the 
cultivation of art and science. Music was considered a 
matter of great moment in the education of the Imperial 
children, as is shown by the instruction relative to their 
studies drawn up by the empress herself. 

Joseph II. (1741—1790) took a warm interest in music, 
and had a thorough knowledge of it. He was an excellent 
singer of the Italian school, played the piano, violoncello, 
read both vocal and instrumental music with perfect ease, 
and was particularly clever in playing from the score. As 
a rule, he had a private concert every afternoon, and 
occasionally Archduke Maximilian took part in it. Joseph 
also composed several little pieces for his fine bass voice, 
but once ventured on a grand air, which was introduced 
into a small opera performed on the private stage at 
Schénbrunn, It was supposed to be a profound secret, 
which, however, everybody knew, including Mozart, who, 
when asked his opinion of it by the emperor, replied in 
his usual frank and open-hearted manner, “ The air is 
good enough, but he who made it, infinitely better.” The 
emperor had been taught in the Italian style; it was 
therefore natural that his taste should incline towards that. 
school. His non-appreciation of Haydn’s music is easily 
accounted for by the fact of his knowing very little of it, 
and that he should not become better acquainted with it 
was the constant care of the first violinist of the Imperial 

uartett. It was he who preveniec Haydn’s symphonies 
rom being performed before the emperor. How truly, 
nevertheless, Haydn was attached to the Imperial family, 
is proved by the immortal “ Kaiserlied” which he com- 
posed for the emperor’s birthday (February 12, 1797), as 
the best expression of his warm and devoted feelings, and 
which afforded comfort and solace to his heavy heart only 
a few days before his death (31st May, 1809), when he 
played it repeatedly with deep feeling. Mozart was also 
warmly attached to, Austria and its sovereigns, and it is 
well. known that, when offered an appointment as royal 
conductor at Berlin by King Frederic William II., he 
thoughtfully and sadly replied, “And should I leave my 
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good emperor?” Joseph II. was greatly interested in, if 
not really connected with, the fate of Mozart’s operatic 
compositions. He had a great appreciation of Mozart, 
and it was with pride the latter could repeat to his father 
the compliment paid to him by the emperor (in 1781), 
“C’est un talent décidé.” About this time Mozart was 
invited by Joseph to meet and contest with Clementi, 
whose reputation was that of an unrivalled pianist. What 
the emperor thought of their performance we learn from 
the following observation he made to Dittersdorf, who, on 
being asked his opinion, said, “ Clementi’s playing dis- 
plays art only, while Mozart’s unites both art and taste ;” 
to which the emperor replied, “ This is just what I have 
said before !” In 1767, the emperor had ‘already requested 
Mozart to compose an opera, and at the same time ex- 
pressed a wish to see him conduct it in person, Mozart 
accordingly composed the opera buffa, La finta sem- 
plice, but sundry intrigues rendered the performance of 
it impossible. In 1782 he composed, also by Imperial 
order, the Seraglio, of which the emperor is said to 
have remarked, “ Too good for our ears, dear Mozart, and 
an endless number of notes ;” to which Mozart good- 
naturedly replied, “Just as many as are necessary, your 
Majesty !” In 1786 he produced, also by Imperial com- 
mand, the Schauspiel Director, first performed at Schén- 
brunn. Great interest was evinced by the emperor in 
the performance of Mozart’s opera, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
which, after many difficulties, was at length brought out 
at the National Theatre, May 1, 1786, and was greatly 
admired. To retain Mozart—who at that time, being 
invited by Attwood, Kelly, Storace, and others, was in- 
tending to go to England—the emperor appointed him, 
in 1787, as his “ Kammermusikus.” The first representa- 
tion of Mozart’s Don Giovanni in Vienna took place on 
May 7th, 1788, by express command of the emperor, who 
rapturously exclaimed, “ This opera is splendid—perhaps 
finer than Figaro, but not food that will suit the teeth of 
my Viennese ;” to which Mozart, hearing this judgment, 
quietly replied, “ We will give them time to chew it.” In 
1789 Mozart composed his Cosi fan tutti, by command 
of Joseph II., who died on the 20th February, 1790. 

After Leopold II., whose reign lasted two years only, 
followed Francis II. (1768—1835). He was fond of music, 
and had been well instructed in it. He had regular 
quartett parties, and played the first violin himself. He 
was so fond of his quartett that he even would not miss 
it, when present at Paris and Aix-la-Chapelle, for the 
Congress. 

It would be ungrateful to pass over the emperor’s 
brother Rudolph (1788—1831), Archduke of Austria, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Ollmiitz, without a remark. He was 
one of the most accomplished and elegant pianists of his 
day, extremely clever in playing from the score, well ac- 
quainted with classical music, and withal a thorough 

atron of the arts. His friendship with Beethoven is well 

nown, and many of that great composer’s principal works 
are dedicated to him. He bequeathed the whole of his 
extensive and valuable musical library to “ The Society of 
Austrian Friends of Music,” of which he was the first 
patron. ; 

Ferdinand I. (born in 1793) was warmly devoted to 
music, as, indeed, one endowed with so kind and generous 
a heart could not fail to be. His Imperial Chapel com- 
prised the most distinguished artists, such as Mayseder, 
Bohm, Hellmesberger, Staudigl, and many others, Fer- 
dinand I. gave further sufficient proof of his appreciation 
of real talent by appointing Thalberg, Dohler, and Clara 
Wieck (Madame Schumann) as his pianists. 

We have still to mention as a patron of the arts the 
present emperor, Francis Joseph (born in 1830), who 





gave a munificent proof of the esteem in which he holds 
music by granting to “The Society of Friends of Music,” 
on the day of their fiftieth anniversary, a site for the 
erection of a new conservatory in the newly rising suburbs 
of Vienna, while under the auspices of this monarch a 
new opera-house has been built, one of the finest buildings 
of its kind. The festivals in honour of Mozart and 
Schiller in 1856 and 1859, at the latter of which music 
also predominated, were held under the special patronage 
and with the most liberal assistance of the emperor. It 
is also.worthy to be noticed that under the reign of the 
present monarch orders of knighthood were first bestowed 
on musicians of great merit, such as Liszt, Meyerbeer, and 
Mayseder, a distinction which is of greater value in Austria 
than elsewhere, since it confers the right of participating 
in the Court festivities, thus furnishing opportunities for 
immediate intercourse with the Geeiech himself. In 
conclusion, we must not omit to refer to the celebrated 
Court concerts, where, among other compositions, the 
immortal quartetts of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven con- 
tinue to be performed in the most perfect style, conferring 
the highest honour upon the audience as well as the 
executants, A 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


As mentioned in our last number, this magnificent build- 
ing was opened by Her Majesty the Queen on the 29th 
of March. In its general appearance the interior of the 
Hall reminds one strongly TF the ancient amphitheatres, 
being of an oval shape, the longer diameter (from north 
to south) being 219 ft., and the shorter (from east to west) 
185 ft. We quote from the official programme the follow- 
ing description of the arrangement of the interior :— 


The flat central floor-space of the Hall, called the arena, is roa ft. 
by 68 ft., and is reached by six different staircases. The arena — 
either be used as a large open area, or it may be seated over wit 
chairs so as to accommodate about 1,000 ns. Raised at its 
lower extremity about 5 ft. above the floor of the arena, and entirely 
encircling it, is a tier of ten rows of steps called the amphitheatre, 
capable of seating 1,366 persons. The seats in this part of the 
building are called the stalls, and nearly half of them have been 
sold for £100 each for a period of 999 years. Above the stairs and 
against the main wall of the Hall are three tiers of boxes, which seat 
in all 1,100 visitors. Those next the stalls are called the ie. 
Above them is the grand tier, and above these again the second tier 
of boxes. The forty boxes on the grand tier, holding ten persons 
each, have all of them been sold for £1,000 apiece, and about sixty 
of the second tier of boxes and several of the loggie have already 
been purchased, the former for £500 each and the latter for £800. 
These boxes seat five persons and eight persons respectively. 

Above the boxes, arran; in a gallery which projects out 21 ft. 
from the wall of the Hall, is another tier of eight rows of seats, 
capable of accommodating 1,800 people. This is called the bal- 
cony, and in the opinion of many good judges constitutes one of 
the best places in the Hall for enjoying the music. 

Above the balcony outside the main Hall, but communicating 
with it by means of thirty large arches, is the picture gallery, 20 ft. 
wide, which entirely surrounds the building above the staircases 
and approaches to the lower floors. From the picture gallery 
access is obtained by numerous doors to the external terra cotta 
balcony we have before alluded to, and from the gallery most won- 
derful views can be obtained of all that is going on in the house at 
a level of 60ft. above the arena. Four staircases and two lifts 
provide the means of reaching the gallery, and this is the highest 
point in the building accessible to the public. The picture gallery 
might, by means of temporary staging, be arranged if necessary to 
seat a couple of thousand spectators; but for the opening ceremony 
only 350 visitors will be seated in two rows in the arched openings 
looking into the Hall. 


Our readers will doubtless be familiar, from the daily 
papers, with the details of the opening ceremony. We 
shall therefore restrict ourselves to a notice of the musical 
portion of the programme. And first we must mention 
that the Hall contains what, when completed, will be the 
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largest organ in the world. It is being erected by Mr. 
Henry Willis, well known as the builder of the large 
organs in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and the Alexandra 


-Palace. It is to contain 111 sounding stops, including 


four of 32ft. At present it is in such an unfinished state 
that it is impossible to form any decided opinion of it. 

The band and chorus, numbering in all some 1,200 
patente, were under the experienced direction of Sir 

ickael Costa, and*the most important item of the music 
poner was a. Biblical cantata, which that gentleman 
ad specially composed for the occasion. Though not a 
great, it is a pleasing and effectively written work: A few 
bars of recitative, “ Praise ye the Lord!” lead to a spirited 
chorus in B flat, “Sing aloud unto God our strength,” 
which contains some good fugal writing. After a recita- 
tive and air, finely sung by Mr. Santley, followed a chorale 
for quartett and chorus (the quartett by Mesdames Sher- 
rington and Patey, Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Santley)— 
“ The earth belongeth to the Lord,” of a broad and simple 
character, each verse being first sung by soli with stringed 
accompaniments, and then repeated by full chorus and 
organ. The bravura song “O clap your hands” was 
brilliantly sung by Madame Sherrington, but is not parti- 
cularly attractive ; but the final chorus which succeeded 
it, “O sing unto the Lord a new song,” is very well 
worked, and, like all its composer’s music, brilliantly 
scored. ‘The cantata as a whole is a musicianly work, 
which does no discredit to the writer of EU and Naaman, 
The remainder of the programme requires no special 
notice, as, with the exception of a pleasing chorus with 
soli, “ L’Invocazione all’ Armonia,” by the late Prince 
Consort, it consisted entirely of well-known and often- 
heard pieces. 

Very contradictory opinions have been expressed as to 
the acoustical properties of the Hall. It is more than 
probable that some positions are much more advantageous 
than others. As to our own experience, we could from 
our seat, about half-way down the balcony, hear every 
note of the music, even the more delicate details, with 
the utmost distinctness. On the other hand, it was 
difficult to distinguish one word of the Prince of Wales’s 
address to Her Majesty. In some other parts of the 
building the reverse appears to have been the case. The 
total absence of /oudness also struck us favourably ; but 
we are inclined to think, from the great size of the Hall, 
which will accommodate an audience of some 8,000, 
besides the performers, that the only music likely to be 
very effective is that in which large masses of voices and 
instruments are called into requisition. This, however, is 
a matter which can only be decided by actual experiment. 








BACH’S PASSION-MUSIC AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


THE first performance in England, according to its 
author’s intentions, of this immortal masterpiece, which 
took place in Westminster Abbey on the 6th of April— 
the day before Good Friday—may be justly named one 
of the most important, as it certainly is one of the most 
interesting, events of the present season. Both the 
Passion according to Matthew, and that according to 
John, were written for performance in church during 
Passion week, as part of the religious services ; a sermon 
being preached between the first and second parts of the 
music. There was therefore peculiar fitness in the selec- 
tion of the time for producing the work according to its 
proper prirpose ; and special acknowledgment should be 
made of the ready aid afforded by the Dean of West- 
minster, but for whose support the proposed service could 


The musical arrangements were under the control o 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, who, as our readers will be aware, has 
recently produced the Passion-music at his Oratorio Con- 
certs. As female singers are not allowed in cathedrals, 
the soprano part of the choruses was sung entirely by 
boys selected from various London and provincial choirs. 
The remainder of the chorus consisted of the members 
of the Abbey Choir, reinforced by gentlemen from Mr. 
Barnby’s and other choirs. The soprano and contralto 
solos were exceedingly well given by Master Hildersley, 
of the Temple, and Master Coward, of the Chapel Royal. 
The other principal vocalists were Messrs. W. H. Cum- 
mings and Lewis Thomas. The two choirs and orchestras 
were arranged on temporary platforms on each side of 
the organ screen, which plan brought out the grand anti- 
phonal effects of the double choruses with remarkable 
perfection. Mr. Jekyll, assistant organist of the Abbey, 
presided at the organ, and played throughout with great 
taste and discretion. 

Of the performance in general we can speak in the 
highest terms. The sublime opening chorus “ Come, ye 
daughters,” impressed us even more than at its recent 
performance at St. James’s Hall; the chorale “O thou 
begotten Son of God,” which is introduced with such 
masterly skill in the middle of the tangled web of voices 
and instruments, being brought into due prominence by 
the organ, as indicated in Bach’s score. The various 
exquisitely harmonised chorales which occur in the course 
of the work were also most effective ; but why w7/7 Mr. 
Barnby, in disregard of the composer’s intentions, give 
them ‘without accompaniment? If it is intended to 
exhibit the finished part-singing of his choir, surely some 
fitter opportunity might be found. Of course, many 
omissions, in a work of such length, were inevitable ; but 
we must again protest against the sacrifice of the fine 
chorus which closes the first part. When the work was 
previously given, this piece was omitted, as being con- 
sidered an anti-climax after the wonderful double-chorus 
that precedes it, “ Have lightnings and thunders.” But, 
as Bitter in his Life of Bach well oe out, the grand old 
chorale which follows was specially intended by the com- 
poser to prepare for the sermon which, as already men- 
tioned, divided the two parts of the work ; and there was 
therefore certainly no such justification for not performing 
it on this occasion. We should even have preferred the 
sacrifice of the beautiful solo and chorus “ Alas! now is 
my Saviour gone,” which opens the second part, and 
which is sometimes omitted in Germany. Witu this ex- 
ception the “cuts” made in the work were judicious. 
After the first part, the Dean of Westminster preached an 
appropriate sermon from John xii. 32. The effect of the 
whole service was most solemn and impressive, and the 
behaviour of the enormous audience, which crowded the 
building long before the commencement, was in the 
highest degree becoming. The total absence of applause, 
which of course would have been indecorous at a religious 
service, rather heightened than otherwise the effect of the 
music. We trust that this most successful experiment 
may be repeated on a future occasion. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Leipzic, April, 1871. 
OuR concert season is finished; a few but important 
performances formed the conclusion. The two last 








not have taken place. 


Subscription Concerts at the Gewandhaus brought, as 
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orchestral works, the Fourth and Sixth Symphonies of 
Beethoven ; the Overtures to Manfred, by Schumann ; 
to Preciosa, by Weber ; to Anacreon, by Cherubini ; and 
the Leonore Overture, No. 3, by Beethoven. The last- 
named works were, as regards their performance, the 
most brilliant deeds of our orchestra. The total impres- 
sion of the nineteenth Subscription Concert, on the 16th 
of March, was less favourable than that of the ‘previous 
concerts of the season. In the performance of Schumann’s 
overture the conspicuous slowness of the ¢empo appeared 
strange; also Beethoven’s B flat Symphony we have 
heard better performed in the Gewandhaus. Mdme. 
Jauner-Krall, from Dresden, sang the scene and cavatine, 
“ Hier dicht am Bach,” from Weber's Euryanthe, taste- 
fully, but we missed the true feeling ; we think too that 
this piece, noble and fine as it is, torn from its connection 
in the opera, is not in its proper sphere in the concert- 
room. Three songs, of which only the first, “ Geheimes,” 
by Schubert, is pleasant and charming, formed the re- 
maining part of Mdme. Jauner’s performance. 

Herr Hegar, member of the orchestra, played a new 
violoncello concerto by Swendsen., The work itself forms, 
unfortunately, an unpleasant contrast to the symphony 
by the young composer lately mentioned. Without 
striking themes, the concerto is spun out too much, and 
leaves the unpleasant impression of laborious endeavours 
and struggles which never lead to a satisfactory result. 
Herr Hegar showed himself in the unthankfully written 
principal part a thorough artist, but did not succeed in 
making the whole more interesting. 

However, a brighter star threw its light over the 
twentieth and last of the Gewandhaus concerts. The 
pieces for orchestra above-mentioned were executed with 
impulse and fire. Besides, Mdlle. Anna Regan, whose 
name has already been mentioned with the highest praise 
in my letters, treated us to the air, “Ach ich fthl’s,” 
from the Magic Flute; the well-known Sicilienne by Per- 
golesi; and the songs, “ Der Nussbaum,” by Schumann, 
and “ Mein,” by Schubert. All these lyric pieces Malle. 
Regan sang with finished execution, and happy in- 
terpretation of the author’s meaning. Mdlle. Regan had 
to yield to a rapturous applause to repeat the “ Nuss- 
baum.” The real conclusion of the Gewandhaus Concerts 
was the performance for the benefit of the poor, on the 
30th of March, of Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri. 
This wonderful work of Schumann’s happiest and most 
creative period certainly did not fail to make this time, 
again, the magical impression upon us it always does. 
Let the foolish ex cathedra wisdom of pedantic critics 
insist upon proclaiming this incomparable composition 
as too much drawn out in some parts, or not enough 
polished in others ; for us it is impossible to cavil at details 
when the most luxuriant fancy builds so rich and noble an 
entire structure. Uniformly, from beginning to end, is 
spread over the work the golden shimmer and brilliancy 
of the Oriental story ; and even the fugue at the end of 
the first part, “ Denn heilig ist das Blut,” does not in- 
terfere with the sensation, nor interrupt the impression of 
the whole ; althdugh some hypercritics pretend that there 
is no place for the Christian element of the fugue in 
Mohammed’s paradise. Even when the text is lengthy, 
Schumann by his luxuriant creative power manages to 
offer constantly what is new, interesting, and character- 
istic ; and we do not hesitate for a moment to proclaim 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri as hismost warm, glow- 
ing, and characteristic creation, in which he has displayed 
most fully the whole nobility and originality of his genius. 

The performance as a whole was a spirited one; the 


chorus particularly deserves the highest praise ; truly 
inspired, it performed its task wendutlal 


ly, notwithstand- 











ing the difficulties offering. The solos were rendered by 
Mdme. Peschka-Leutner, Frl. Borrée, Herr Rebling, and 
Herr Gura. With all due recognition of the excellent 
rendering of Mdme. Peschka, we cannot help saying that 
we have heard the part of Peri sung by less distinguished 
artists with more soul and poetry. Herr Gura was ex- - 
cellent as usual, Herr Rebling sang the tenor part well, 
whilst we should have wished for Frl. Borrée somewhat 
more warmth and feeling. 

On Good Friday, we had as usual the performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion in the Thomas Kirche. This 
most popular work of the immortal old master is not in 
all its parts of the same high value. The chorales make 
the deepest impression upon us, through the air of de- 
votional faith imparted to them by Bach’s harmonising ; 
equally high stands, in our opinion, the final chorus, 
“Wir setzen uns mit Thranen nieder,” in its earnest 
sorrow, softened through the expression of resignation 
and confidence in God. The introductory chorus, 
“Kommt ihr Tochter,” is imposing by its gigantic con- 
struction, and reminds us, through this and its rich and 
artful polyphony, of those creations of Gothic architecture 
left to us by the Middle Age, so to speak, as stone monu- 
ments of its earnest and sombre faith. It seems to us 
as if this Gothic style in buildings, in its plant-like up- 
shodting, bore a great spiritual likeness with the poly- 
phonic fugued style of the church music of the Middle 
Age; but just as the Gothic style can only be properly 
developed in large extensive buildings, so the polyphonic 
style in music requires also room to expand. Through - 
this we explain the impression some of the shorter 
choruses in the Matthew’s Passion have always made upon 
us, 2.¢., as if they were separated—we might almost say, 
forcibly separated fragments. It is with regret that we 
often hear a short chorus of a few bars conclude, which 
in those few bars not only bears the germ of rich de- 
velopment, but induces a feeling of want of such develop- 
ment. The arias, on the other hand, are all in the broad 
form of their time, and although most are full of beauty 
and feeling, we feel the heaviness of the stereotype 
repetition of the whole of the first part in others. The 
least happy appear to us the recitatives of the Evangelist ; 
only in a few detached passages, such as for instance at 
the words, “ Und ging heraus und weinte bitterlich,” the 
part of the Evangelist rises above a certain dryness to 
really impressive music. Much more important and more 
feeling is the musical expression of Bach, where Christ 
speaks. Like a garland of rays, a halo of glory, are the 
arioso-like recitatives of Christ, encircled by the har- 
monies played in the high notes by the violins. But if 
we qualify single numbers according to their merit, we 
do not hesitate for a moment to acknowledge the great 
importance of the work as a whole in its sublime worth 
and splendour; we feel and admire this creation of 
Bach, in its greatness and deeply-impressing earnestness, 
as one of the finest works of our church music. We 
must here distinctly keep ourselves from reproaches which 
might be made against us of want of veneration for the 
Matthew's Passion, because we have dared for the first 
time to point out the different movements as not alike 
in their merit. After having studied the work long and 
heard it often, we are quite clear as to the impression it 
has made upon us ; and just because we see all the beau- 
ties, we do not hesitate—even risking the danger of being 
calumniated—to point out what seems to us to be less 
perfect in this gigantic work. 

The performance this time does not rank among the 
best. The choruses were feeble, and at times un- 
certain; and of the soloists, only Herr Wolters (tenor) 
could satisfy us ; but no mishap spoiled the whole. ; 
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On the 25th of March a new opera, Dornrischen, by 
August Langert, was performed for the first time in 
Leipzig. Langert, is no longer a beginner : already two 
of his operas have been performed on German boards, 
but soon disappeared again from the _ repertoire. 
For the Dornréschen, also, we must unfortunately make 
this sad prognostication ; although our theatre has done 
everything as regards beautiful decoration and costumes 
to secure for the work an ephemeral existence. ' It is not 
our province to go into details of the text, taken from the 
well-known German fairy tale, but we cannot help re- 
marking that to us there appears to be a want of real 
dramatic life. ~Langert’s music is a sample-card of every 
imaginable style. If we do not wish to deny that a certain 
workman-like routine keeps the whole well together, we 
cannot on the other hand conceal that Herr Langert 
lacks every originality of ideas, and even a clear artistic 
taste. We can only admit that Herr Langert possesses 
a knowledge of outward forms; the different parts are 
singable, and the orchestra is cleverly treated. Unfor- 
tunately such are not the sole requisites of an opera com- 
position ; even more than any other music, whether for the 
concert-room or the church, the opera always demands 
a richly-flowing source of invention to illustrate truly and 
strikingly the different characters, a uniform colouring for 
the whole, and an effective catching melody. Where 
such originality of invention is wanting, we are at least 
entitled to expect taste, feeling, warmth, and expression, 
which would never be without their desired effect.. We 
have many an excellent work of smaller masters which 
please us, because these masters, though not possessed 
of an original style, endeavour with all their might to do 
their best. In Langert’s opera we are sorry only to be 
able to discover the sterile industry of a diligent workman, 
and we must deny the possibility of life to Dornrischen. 
The performance of the opera, under the direction of the 
composer, was an excellent one. 

From the Berlin Opera we can report the reappear- 
ance of Niemann as Lohengrin and Raoul. As the most 
successful concert of the last week in every respect, we 
can name the performance of Mendelssohn’s Z£izjah, by 
the Singakademie under the direction of Herr Blumner. 
The soli were represented by the ladics Adler, Decker, 
and Joachim, and Herren Geyer and Krause. 

In Hamburg Messrs. Lotto and Griitzmacher excelled 
in the sixth and seventh Philharmonic Concerts. The 
seventh concert, like the concert of the Singakademie, 
was under the direction of Conzertmeister Boie, Herr 
von Bernuth being dangerously ill with the small-pox. 

The K®6nigliche Capelle at Dresden finished its con- 
certs with Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony -and Haydn’s 
Tae in C. Much praised are the two last soirées 
of the Florentine Quartett. 

In our neighbouring town, Halle, the St. ¥ohn’s Passion, 
by Bach, was performed by the Singakademie. 

Shortly will be publishéd by C. F. Peters, in Leipzig, 
Wagner’s great “ Kaisermarsch.” We have already had 
the opportunity to look at this work of the great opera 
composer, and without entering into details to-day, we 
- will not fail to draw the attention of our readers to it. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, 15¢h April, 1871. 
- OUR season is on its decline ; a small number of concerts 
more, and then the Opera enjoys absolute monarchy. The 
eighth and last of the Philharmonic concerts finished with 
the Symphony No. 8, by Beethoven, admirably executed, 
as also the overture to Manfred, by Schumann. Two 





numbers of the programme were new—a scherzo, by 
Goldmark, a much-esteemed composer in Vienna, who 
has produced already many valuatla works, particularly 
in chamber-music ; the scherzo, which abounds in striking 
effects, pleased, and was repeated. Not so fortunate was 
Liszt with his “ Orpheus,symphonische Dichtung,” in which 
the composer shows a Pitable want of invention in musical 
ideas. It was good that the symphony by Beethoven 
followed immediately, to bring the concert and the whole 
cyclus to a deserving close. 

The Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which, besides their 
four subscription concerts for the members, give also every 
year two extra concerts, arranged for this time an evening 
of a miscellaneous character, and a second one for the 
performance of Bach’s Matthdus-Passion. The first one 
looked like a virtuosi-concert : Griitzmacher (cello), from 
Dresden, and Nicolaus Rubinstein (piano), from Moscow, 
being invited expressly. Wieniawsky did not come, and 
was replaced by Hellmesberger. As singer was engaged 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauck, from the Opera. Griitzmacher, a 
cellist of the best reputation, was heard for the first time 
in Vienna, and proved himself an artist of a very high 
order. He performed Schumann’s concerto (Op. 129), 
and a fantasia of his own (by-the-by, a very old-fashioned 
work). Rubinstein, the brother of the famous Anton, who 
was likewise in Vienna for the first time, excelled in 
Liszt’s concerto, E flat major, but was more criticised in 
some solos. Minnie Hauck sang the aria, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” a serenade by Gounod, and songs 
by Schubert and Schumann. Handel is certainly not her 
forte; the serenade she sang well, but you can hear it 
better by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, or by Mdme. 
Parepa-Rosa. However, she had much applause, and 
was forced tc repeat one of the songs. Wagner’s “ Faust 
Overture” opened this concert, which, on the whole, left 
much to desire. The performance of Bach’s Matthaus- 
Passion aroused general interest, and the more so as two 
solo parts were sung by two eminent singers from abroad. 
Herr Vogl, tenor, from the Munich Hoftheater, and Carl 
Hill, from Schwerin, are two oratorio singers of realt 
artistic value. Their rendering of the very difficult parts, 
their phrasing, declamation, -and true expression, were 
honoured with enthusiastic reception. The glorious work, 
which was not heard since the year 1865, made again a deep 
impression. Such masterpieces as the Passions according 
to Matthew and to John, Beethoven’s Missa Solenntis, the 
oratorios by Handel, are like rocks which no time ever 
will debilitate. 

On the Gesellschafts-Abend of the Orchesterverein we 
heard Fri. Constanza Skiwa perform the 2nd Concerto- 
symphony, B minor, for piano and orchestra, by Litolff. 
After a severe illness it was for the first time that this 
gifted pianist was again playing, and her rendering of the 
vigorous, fantastic composition found a very favourable 
reception. She displayed, indeed, a brilliant, light touch, 
great fluency of execution, and decision of rhythm and 
accent. The symphony in G minor, by Mehul, which also 
was performed, I have heard in your Philharmonic con- 
certs. The first part is quite in the style of an overture, 
and reminds one a little of Cherubini’s Medea. 

In the concert of the Akademische Gesangverein was 
performed a beautiful chorus by Schubert, “ Ruhe schénstes 
Gliick der Erde,” just now published by Gotthard. The 

rformance of the piano concerto in D minor, by. Mozart, 

y Fri. Le Beau, was of little interest. Richard Wagner’s 
Liebesmahi der Apostel, composed in the year 1845, has 
its climax in the entrance of the full orchestra, which 
produces an immense, striking effect. The chorus is 
dramatic, sometimes dry, vague, and too much recalling 
Tannhiiuser, which Wagner wrote immediately after. A 
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new composition by Brahms, “ Rhapsodie from Géthe’s 
Harzreise,” alto solo, male chorus, and orchestra, was 

erformed for the first time in Vienna. It is evident that 

rahms has written this piece with particular care ; the 
scoring is most effective, orchestra, chorus, solo, united 
with invariably exquisite taste. Fri. Burenne, who also 
sang an air from Handel’s Rinaldo, gained much applause 
by her delivery of the solo, and the whole composition met 


with an enthusiastic reception, the sage. sag! being recalled | 


again and again. (I can add here t 
Brahms, of which I have spoken lately, was performed now 
again in Bremen, under the conductorship of the com- 
oser, and likewise in Carlsruhe, where it was heard now 
‘or the third time, this time in the cathedral.) The new 
chormeister, Herr Ernst Frank, who is likewise conductor 
of the Singverein, showed himself of artistic value. and 
was deservedly honoured with applause. 

The Haydn-Verein, a fund for the widows and orphans 
of musicians, similar to your Royal Society of Musicians 
foc 1862 called Haydn-Verein, in honour of Haydn, 
ormerly Tonkiinstler-Societit), bomen as centenary 
celebration of the institute, the Creation and the Seasons 
in the Burgtheater. The Denkschrift, which was pub- 
lished on this occasion, gives an account of the founda- 
tion and the development of this society, which has now 
a property of half a million of florins. To the Creation 
and the Seasons the Haydn-Verein owes a great part of 
its income, the sum of 112,000 florins, Haydn’s name is 
also otherwise connected with this society, but not to its 
glory ; as also Mozart, who was not accepted as member 
because he could not produce his certificate of baptism. 
We meet, also, the name of Salieri, 36 years president of 
the society ; Weigl, the composer of the Schweizerfamilie, 
Gassmann, the founder of this Verein in the year 1771; 
Dittersdorf, Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, Vogler, Paer, 
Neukomm. In the list of the solo-singers we meet with 
names of high rank—as, for instance, Fischer-Achten, 
Hassett-Barth, Lind, Lutzer, Medori, Milder, Murska, 
Ney, Sontag, Storace, Tietjens, Aloisia Weber, afterwards 
Madme. Lange, Wilt; as also Ander, L: Fischer, Forti, 
Fraschini, Hauser, Marchesi, Staudigl, Wild. Staudigl, 
who was so famous in Haydn’s two cantatas, sang eighty 
times, and never accepted any fee. In the list of the 
instrumentalists who performed solos we find Beethoven, 
Clement, the famous violinist, who gave concerts as a 
boy of eight years in London, Dittersdorf, Fisher, the 
Irish violinist, Janson, the three Khaylls, La Motte, 
another violinist, who was in London in 1772, Le Brun 
Pautbols), Mozart, Reicha, Ferdinand and Louis Spohr, 

adler, Hainetz, Weidinger, a celebrated trumpeter, 
Wendling (flute), the pianist W6lffl, etc. As soli for the 
two festival days were engaged the above-mentioned 
ye and Hill ; unfortunately the latter became ill, and was 
replaced on the second day by Dr. E. Kraus, from the 
Opera, who sang his part well. Again the execution, 
interpretation, and depth of expression of the two named 
singers, were admirable ; Vogl, particularly, created quite 
a sensation in:the air, “ Mit Wurd’ und Hoheit angethan” 
ge native worth), and in many parts of the Seasons. 

rl, Hauck, who sang on the second day, is not fitted 
for an oratorio singer ; Frau Dustmann sang well in the 
Creation. The very small house called Burgtheater was 
overflowed with musical friends on both evenings. In my 
next report I shall take notice of some more concerts, and 
of Robert Heckmann, concertmeister from Leipzig, a very 
clever and intelligent violinist. The last concert of the 
Si emie will be rendered very interesting by some 


compositions b Ssciubet newly discovered, and by 
Handels L’Allepro ed il Pensieroso, performed for the 
first time in Vienna. 


at the requiem of | 


| 





| 


The Opera has been hard put to it all this time by con- 
tinued indisposition of thesingers. It was again necessary 
to look out for assistance, and so we heard some guests, 
and some more are expected for the next time. There were 
only nineteen opera evenings (five ballets and Easter week 
making up the rest of the month). The programme was 
as follows :—ZL’.4 fricaine (three times); Faust, Schwarze, 
Domino, Tonnhiuser, Fliegende Hollinder (each twice), 
Figaro’s Hochzeit, agg os, Freischiitz, Fiidin, Stumme 
(Masaniello), Lucia, Martha (each once). One repre- 
sentation of L’A/ricaine was interesting, Walter and Wilt 
performing the réles of Vasco and Selica ; as Nelusco, 
alternately Beck and V. Bignio, both darlings of the public. 
As guests we heard Steger, who found the climate in 
Vienna too severe, and went back to Pesth after having 
performed only one réle (Eleazar) ; Adams, once a mem- 
ber of our Opera, ana probably now again engaged ; Hill, 
from Schwerin, who performed Wolfram von Eschinbach 
(Tannhduszr), since well represented by Bignio; and 
Fliegende Hollander, one of the best réles of Beck. Herr 
Hill, who introduced himself into Vienna as a first-rate 
oratorio singer, was again happy in the opera. His voice 
has passed its zenith, but the singer knows how to capti- 
vate through his masterly intellectual interpretation.. Last, 
not least (as you like to say), came Mdlle. Murska, ex- 
pressly from London to fulfil her engagement, that is, to 
sing on two evenings. She arrived, sang “ Lucia,” the 
following evening “ Lady Harriet,” both in her well-known 
bravura style, received applause in abundance, and re- 
turned to London; but not before having been secured 
by the direction for the autumn of a number of represen- 
tations. Fri. Tellheim has quitted the Opera, and was 
immediately engaged in the Carltheater, where she 
performed day by day Prince Rafael in Offenbach’s 
Prinsessin von Trapezunt, This operetta, represénted by 
the best members of this theatre, as Fri. Gallineyer, 
Meyerhoff, Schafer, Herren Matras, Knaack, Blasel, 
Eppich, cannot fail to attract people, to laugh and amuse 
themselves at this last production of .a period that has 
finished with the ruin of a land which every feeling and 
sensible man must deplore. 








Rebiews. 


—+— 


Ein Deutsches Requiem, nach Worten der hei. Schrift, fir Sols, 
Chor, und Orchester, con JOHANNES BRAHMS. A 
German Requiem ; the words from the Holy Scriptures. For 
Soli, Chorus; and Orchestra, by JOHANNES BRAHMS. Op. 45). 
Full Score and Vocal Score. Leipzig: J. Rieter-Biedermann. 


Our Vienna correspondent, in his letter which appeared in our last 
number, gave an account of the first performance of this work at 
Vienna, and spoke of the great effect it had produced. An exami- 
nation of some of the instrumental works of the same writer had led 
us to form an opinion of his abilities that was not altogether in his 
favour. We are bound therefore in justice to say that, after a care- 
ful and somewhat minute examination of the present work, we 
consider it decidedly superior to anything of its author’s that had 
previously come under our notice. From a mere perusal of the 
music we should hardly have been inclined to speak of it in quite 
such glowing terms as our esteemed correspondent ; but it is quite 

ossible that a hearing of the work might modify the opinion formed 
rom reading it ; as it is not easy, even for the most experienced 
score-reader, to take in with the eye the full effect of some of the 
elaborate combinations here employed. The ‘‘ Deutsches Requiem” 
has undoubtedly two great merits—it is original, from the first bar 
to the last, and the music is admirably suited to the words. The 
selection of these latter (whether made by the composer himself 
does not appear) is excellent, and offers abundant seope for variety 
of style. ‘ore proceeding to notice the work in detail, we may as 
well say at orce that the one great fault we find with it is its 
diffuseness. It is a somewhat remarkable thing that the same 
failing seems characteristic of nearly all the modern German school 
of which Brahms is one of the most illustrious writers. 


In many 
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cases it is, we fear, that an attempt is made to conceal the want of 
ideas by over-elaboration. Such is not the case with the present 
work, in which ideas are abundant ; but some of the movements 
would, we think, have certainly gained in effect by judicious curtail- 


ment. 

The ‘‘ Requiem” is written for four-part chorus, with soprano and 
baritone soli, and very full orchestral accompaniments, the harp 
having a prominent part in some of the movements. The opening 
chorus in F, ‘‘Selig sind die da Leid tragen" (Blessed are they 
that mourn), is of a quiet and funereal character, and a peculiarly 
sombre tone is given to the instrumentation by the silence of 
the violins and the use of divided violas and violoncellos. The idea 
was probably suggested to the composer by the opening chorus of 
Cherubini’s Requiem in Cc minor, in which the same effect is used. 
A beautiful episode in D flat, ‘‘ Die mit Thranen sien” (They that 
sow in tears), in which the harp is most eftectively used, gives relief 
to the solemn first subject. No. 2, in B flat minor, ‘‘Denn alles 
Fleisch es ist wie Gras" (For all Flesh is as Grass), commences with 
a very fine funeral march in triple time. To this succeeds a 
beautiful movement in G flat, ‘‘So seid nun geduldig”’ (Be patient 
therefore, brethren), after which the march recurs. At the words 
‘* Aber des Herrn Wort” (But the Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever), the music modulates into the major, and the movement 
concludes with a long and very clever coda, containing some 
excellent fugal writing, but too much spun out. At the third 
number the baritone solo is introduced for the first time, with the 
words ‘‘ Herr, lehre doch mich” (Lord, make me to know mine end). 
Each phrase of the solo voice is repeated in full harmony by the 
chorus. This movement is perhaps the most sombre and funereal in 
tone of the whole work—too much so, indeed, ever to be popular, 
but full of fine ideas, and exquisitely scored ; and here we may say 
in passing that Herr Brahms’ instrumentation is. most masterly 
throughoyt: the score is indeed a perfect treat to lovers of instru- 
mental combination. It is at the close of this movement that one 
of the finest effects of the whole work is to be found. After the 
long continuance of minor keys, the composer at the words ‘‘ Ich 
hoffe auf dich" (My hope is in thee) changes into the major, the 
chorus being accompanied by sustained notes for the brass instru- 
ments ; and then immediately follows the splendid pedal point on 
D major, mentioned by our correspondent, in which the lower D is 
held for thirty-six bars of double length, four minims in the bar, by 
trombones, tuba, drums, violoncellos, double-basses, and o “ 
while the chorus executes an elaborate fugue on the words ‘‘ Der 
Gerechten Seelen’’ (The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God). We can well imagine that the effect of this passage 
would be most imposing. The succeeding chorus, ‘‘ Wie lieblich 
sind deine Wohnungen" (How amiable are thy dwellings), is of a 
quiet and flowing character, which gives a grateful sense of relief 
after the grand climax of the third number. The soprano solo and 
chorus (No. 5), ‘‘ Ihr habt nun Traurigkeit"’ (Now ye have sorrow), 
is full of most beautiful melody, set off by delicate touches of 
instrumentation. Very effective is a point near the close of the 
movement, where the principal subject, sung by the solo voice, is 
accompanied by the same melody in augmentation given to the 
tenor chorus. The opening portion of No. 6, ‘‘Denn wir haben 
hie” (For here we have no continuing city), strikes us in reading as 
somewhat weak. The music seems laboured and the melodies 
strained ; but the following ‘‘ Vivace,” ‘‘ Denn es wird die Posaune 
schallen” (For the trumpet shall sound), is exceedingly fine; and the 
concluding fugue, ‘Herr, du bist wiirdig” (Thou art worthy, O 
Lord), though too long and over-developed, is a masterly piece of 
writing. The final chorus (with soprano solo), ‘'Selig sind die 
Todten” (Blessed are the dead), has considerable similarity in style 
to the opening portion of the Requiem ; and with a fragment of the 
introductory theme the work is brought to a conclusion. 

We have described the ‘‘ Deutsches Requiem" at greater length 
than usual, because in spite of some obscurity and more diffuseness, 
it has interested us greatly as the work of an original thinker. 
Whether it would ever be a popular work here is an open question. 
The melody, abundant though it often is, is not of the kind cal- 
culated to catch the ear of an English public ; it appeals rather to 
educated musicians than to mixed audiences; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that, however tastes may differ with respect to 
it, Herr Brahms has succeeded in producing one of the most 
thoughtful and most important compositions of recent years. We 
will only add that the work, like all those issuing from the well- 
known house of Rieter-Biedermann, is most beautifully engraved. 





Twelve Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, by M. CLEMENTI. 
and fingered by E. PAvER. London: Augener & Co. 


THIS is the most recent addition to the valuable series of octavo 
classics now being issued by Messrs, Augener & Co, ; and it is 


Edited 





likely to be very acceptable to such pianists as wish to play really 
good music, but whose powers of execution are somewhat limited. 
Written as teaching pieces by one who was himself a most distin- 
guished teacher, they are admirably adapted both to form the taste 
and train the mechanism of young pupils. Even children will like 
them, as they are full of ‘‘pretty tunes,” while more advanced 
players will find the music sufficiently good not to be beneath their 
attention. With respect to the type and ‘‘ getting-up” of the 
volume, it will be sufficient to say that it is in the same elegant style 
as the other works of the series, with which most of our readers will 
probably be familiar; while the careful and copious fingering of 
Herr Pauer will be a valuable aid to learners, and save much time 
and trouble to teachers, 





Grosse Sonate, unvollendet, fir Pianoforte zu vier Hianden, 
componirt 1814, von FRANZ SCHUBERT (Grand Sonata, 
unfinished, for Piano Duet, composed in 1814, by FRANZ 
SCHUBERT). 

Allegretto fiir Pianoforte, von FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

5 Canti per una voce, da FR. SCHUBERT. 

“ Ruhe schinstes Glich der Erde,” fiir vier Minnerstimmen, 
componirt im April 1819, von FRANZ SCHUBERT. 

Wien : J. P. Gotthard. 


Any fresh works from the apparently exhaustless repertoire of 
Schubert's unpublished compositions are sure to be welcome to 
musicians. Of course, writing so much as he did, it is not to be 
expected that all his works should reach the same high standard of 
excellence ; but he was a composer of such marked individuality, 
and such remarkable fertility of invention, that even his smallest wor 
are almost sure to contain something specially attractive, and (as 
he never by any chance repeats himself) something also absolutely 
fresh. We cannot honestly say that all the works now before us are 
in his best manner, but they are all full of interest, while two of 
them are as characteristic of their author as anything he has 
written. The Duet-Sonata, which ought more correctly to have 
been entitled ‘‘ Fantasia,” being very irregular in form, commences, 
after four bars of prelude, with a not very interesting Allegro in 
Cc minor on a fugued subject, leading, without a pause, into a 
charming Andante amoroso in B flat. To this succeeds another 
rather long Allegro, more attractive than the opening movement, 
but by no means in Schubert’s best style; and the fragment 
concludes with a few bars of Adagio in D flat, ending with a half- 
cadence in B flat minor, that excites curiosity as to what would have 
followed. This sonata is chiefly interesting as a remarkable pro- 
duction for a lad of seventeen. Judged merely by its own merits 
it must (with the exception of the lovely Andante) be pronounced 
weak. The Allegretto for Piano, on the contrary, is a perfect little 
gem. Itis in C minor, 6-8 time, in the form of a scherzo and trio ; 
and, though only four pages in length, is as truly a work of genius 
as anything its composer has written. It dates from 1827—the 
period of the ripest development of its author’s powers. The 
five Italian songs—the first four composed in 1820, and the fifth in 
1813—are all interesting, but there is not one of them which will 
rank by the side of their author's finest inspirations. Being set to 
Italian words, Schubert has copied the Italian style, and produced 
a series of very elegant rather than highly original romances. In 
the part-song for four male voices again we find him at his very best. 
Few people in England have any idea how great he was as a writer 
of part-songs, as most of his works of this class are only published 
with German words, and in separate parts. Yet many of them are 
equal to the best of his songs, and the one now under notice is 
among them. Melody, harmony, and modulation are alike charm- 
ing ; and as it is published in score as well as in parts, those who 
have not the opportunity of hearing it sung will at least be able to 
read it. 





Quartett in Es dur, yiir Pianoforte, Violine, Bratsche, und Violoncels 
(Quartett in E flat major, for Piano, Violin, Tenor, and 
Violoncello). Von BERNHARD HoPFFER. Op. 

12 Lieder, fir eine Singstimme, mit Begleitung dhs Pianoforte 
(12 Songs for One Voice, with Pianoforte accompaniment), Von 
B. HopFFeR, Op. 5. 

Ditto, ditto, by B. Hoprrer. Op. 6. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto. Op. 9. 

Wanderlieder, fir eine Singstimme mit Pianoforte. Von B. 
Hoprrer. Op. 8. 

Gesang der Nonnen, fir dreistimmigen Frauenchor, mit Solo, und 
Orchester (Song of the Nuns, for three-part Female Cho 
with Solo, and Orchestra). Von B, HOPFFER. Op. ro. 

Score and Vocal Score. Berlin : Mitscher und Réstell. 


THE name of Herr Hopffer will doubtless be as new to our readers 
as it was to ourselves, He is, we understand, quite a young man, 
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who has only recently come forward. asa composer. It is often 
anything but a pleasant task to read through a number of new works 
by an unknown man. So many writers seem urged by an inex- 
plicable impulse to waste music-paper, when they really have 
nothing to say which is worth hearing, that it is an agreeable 
surprise to meet with a series of pieces which, like those now under 
notice, contain absolutely new ideas. Herr Hopffer is the fortunate 
possessor of an abundant vein of pleasing and original melody. 
This shows itself most distinctly in the collections of songs. Among 
these there are so many that are good, that it is a difficult thing to 
select any for special commendation. The author whom the young 
composer seems to have taken as his model is, we think, Schubert ; 
and a better model for this class of writing could not be named. In 
form and style many of the Lieder remind us of the ‘‘Schine 
Miillerin ;" but the melodies are original ; it is simply that they are 
cast in the same mould. They have also the great merit of clear- 
ness of form, and are entirely free from that diffuseness and 
constant straining after effect which is the bane of so much modern 
German music. The piano quartett, though exceedingly well 
written, and thoroughly effective as well as pleasing, is less indi- 
vidual in character than the songs. The opening Allegro is some- 
what tinctured with reminiscences of Mendelssohn's and Schumann’s 
style ; while the Scherzo—undoubtedly the most difficult movement 
in which to strike out a new path—has a decided flavour of 
Beethoven about it. The Adagio and Finale are more original ; 
and, in the comparative dearth of good piano quartetts, the work 
may be safely recommended to players. The ‘‘Gesang der Nonnen” 
is, to our mind, the least successful of the works before us. The 
scoring is good, and the subjects original, but not specially inte- 
resting, and the whole piece is rather dry. On the whole we augur 
well of Herr Hopffer's future, and believe that if he continues to 
write as well as he has begun, he will leave his mark on the music of 
the present day. We have not for a long while seen any early 
works of a composer that give so much promise as these, 





Die Davidsbiindler, 18 Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte, 
by ROBERT SCHUMANN. Op. 6, Edited by E. PAUER. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THERE is perhaps no composer whose music ‘‘ grows upon one” 
(to use acommon phrase) more than Schumann's. From its very 
originality it is mostly difficult, sometimes even impossible, to grasp 
its full meaning at first. Not only are the passages so novel and 
unusual as to render the task of sight-playing more than ordinarily 
hard, but even when the notes are mastered the whole beauty of 
the thought does not always strike the player at once. The music 
must be studied carefully, and heard repeatedly, to be fully appre- 
ciated. Perhaps no more characteristic examples of their author 
than these little pieces could be named. They are all short, many 
of them only one page in length. Some of them are reasonably 
easy to play, while others are very ‘‘fidgetting ;” but they will 
amply repay for any amount of labour that may be devoted to them. 
An explanation of the somewhat eccentric name may be interesting 
to our readers, especially as the note prefixed to the German 
editions has not been translated in this. Schumann used to say 
that he recognised in himself two distinct personalities, to which he 
ave the fanciful names of Florestan, the man of action, and 
Susebius, the man of thought ; and-the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler” was an 
imaginary society of which Florestan and Eusebius were the prin- 
cipal members. The first edition of the work, indeed, merely bore 
the title ‘‘ Davidsbiindler, by Florestan and Eusebius.” The pieces 
in this collection, supposed to be written by each—in other words, 
reflecting the two phases of Schumann's character~are marked 
with an F, and an E, respectively ; and the comparison of the two 
Styles is highly interesting. Some of the pieces signed with E. 
(especially Nos. 5, rr, and 14) are most lovely examples of their 
author's dreamy manner; while the more vigorous and generally 
more difficult pieces allotted to ‘‘ Florestan ” are in their way quite 
as characteristic. Best of all, perhaps, are the few numbers which 
bear both initials, though the entire series is so fine that it is really 
difficult to select any for special praise. All lovers of Schumann 
(and their number is daily increasing) will be glad to make the 
acquaintance of this charming work, 





In Modo d@una Marcia, by ROBERT SCHUMANN, transcribed 
for the Piano by E. PAUER (London: Augener & Co.), is a capital 
popel au aA ie slow botgoe s of re well-known and 
po quin or piano and strings. It is not to pla 
yell but it would have been impossible to make i Po without 

pering with the music in a way which Herr Pauer is too con- 
scientious an artist to do, and there are no needless difficulties 
bout it, while the manner in which the effect of the five instruments 
fs condensed for the piano alone is often very ingenious—as, for 





instance, on the fifth and sixth pages. In its present form pianists 
with a fair amount of execution will find the piece worthy of their 
attention. 

The War Horse, Trumpet March (whatever that may be) for the 
Pianoforte, by JOHN OLD. (London: Ashdown & ) is a 
straightforward sort of piece, that may be safely recommended to 
teachers in want of a change from the ‘‘ classical.” 

Supplication, Sacred Melody for the Piano; Wéiegenlied, Cradle 
Song for the Piano, by FRANZ M. D’ALQUEN (London: Augener 
& Co.), are two little teaching-pieces which will be found useful, 
as, without being difficult, they require considerable attention to 
phrasing and expression to do justice to them. 

Song to Music, by JAMES J. MONK (London: Weippert & Co.), 
is a flowing and pleasing song, with a simple melody and still more 
simple words. 

Song of the Martyr, written and composed by ALFRED PHILLIPS 

(London: A. Phillips). Mr. Phillips seems to entertain original 
ideas on the subject of rhyme. ‘“ Affright me” is made to rhyme 
with ‘‘ mighty,” ‘‘ power’’ with “more,” and ‘‘ glory" with ‘for 
me.” The music, which is cast in a somewhat ambitious mould, is 
worthy of the words. 
St. Patrick's Day, Patriotic Song, by JosePpH SHORT (Birming- 
ham, J. Short), is perfectly harmless, and has afforded us a little 
mild amusement, as it probably will those who may purchase it. 
On this ground it may be recommended. 

Two Preludial Pieces for the Organ, by C. B. GRuNDY (Liver- 
pool: Hime & Son). The first of these pieces is somewhat 
deficient in distinct character, and is so very ‘‘ preludial” that we 
are tempted to ask the author (as Beethoven did Himmel when the 
latter extemporised to him), ‘‘ When are you going to begin?” 
No. 2 is less vague, and more pleasing ; but we would suggest to 
Mr. Grundy that it is not of much use to give such an indication 
to the player as ‘‘ Swell, Vox humana, with Tremulant,” inasmuch 
as not one organ in fifty has a tremulant, while certainly not one 
in a hundred has a Vox humana, 

Bless the Lord, O my Soul, Anthem, by C, B. GRuNpDy (London : 

Novello, Ewer, & Co.), has good points about it ; indeed, we much 
prefer it to the two organ pieces just noticed. It has also a well- 
written organ obligato. But Mr. Grundy is not always sufficiently 
careful in indicating how the organ is to beemployed. For instance, 
we have been puzzling ourselves over the indication ‘‘ Corni,” at the 
end of the first line of page 5. As the left hand is already employed 
on the swell, we do not see how the effect is to be obtained. Also, 
we must confess to a dislike of the setting of the words of the first 
verse, ‘‘and all that’s within me.” Why not have written, ‘‘all 
that is within me,” making ‘‘all that” a dotted crotchet and a 
quaver? The answer to the subject of the fugue on page 6 should 
(to be correct) begin on E, and not on F. We have taken the 
trouble to mention these points, because there is so much that is 
good in the anthem as to make it worth correcting. 
Te Deum in Chant Form in the key of F (London: Pardon & 
Son). An Evening Service in the key of F. Ave Maria, for Six 
Voices, with Accompaniment for Harmonium, by E. BUNNETT, 
Mus. Doc. (London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.). The whole of these 
works show the hand of a well-trained musician. The ‘‘Te Deum” 
would, we think, have been better for a little more variety and 
contrast in the chants. The Evening Service is well written, chiefly 
for voices in unison; and, being very easy, is suitable for country 
choirs. By far the best piece of the three we consider to be the 
‘* Ave Maria” for soprano and tenor solos with four-part chorus. 
It is melodious, clear in form, and finished in workmanship, and 
does credit alike to Dr. Bunnett’s invention and knowledge. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Ellerton, F. L. ‘Love in my Bosom,” Madrigal. (No pub- 
lisher’s name given.) 


Ellerton, ‘fi Z. ‘Violets Again,” Madrigal. (No publisher's 
name given. 


Gordon, ¥. Hart.. ‘‘A Summer's Night,” Song. (Hutchings & 
Romer.) 
Lockett, W. ‘Watch and Pray,” Anthem. (Novello, Ewer, & 


Co.) 


Pieraccini, E. ‘Thou art Gone to the Grave,” Sacred Song. 
(Bristol : A. Dimoline.) 


ae Westley. ‘‘ Rondo for Pianoforte.” (Lamborn Cock 


Salaman, C. 
Co.) 


Theodora, ‘‘ A Serenade,” (R. Cocks & Co.) 


‘Prelude and Gavotte.” (Lamborn Cock & 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, April the 1st, M. Gounod appeared at these concerts 
by invitation, to conduct his 2nd: Symphony in £ flat, and the 
Saltarello which he lately composed for the Philharmonic Society. 
The former is a very pleasing and melodious composition, and like 
all its author's works, beautifully scored ; at the same time we should 
not be honestly discharging our critical duties, did we not add that 
we never met with any symphony so full of (shall we say ?) reminis- 
cences. The Saltarello is more original, and pleased greatly. The 
overtures were Spohr's ¥essonda, and Sullivan's lively and pleasing 
“‘ Ouvertura di Ballo.” “The pianist was Mdme. Arabella Goddard, 
who played, even more finely than usual, Mendelssohn’s well-known 
concerto inG minor. The vocalists were Mdlle, Carola, Mdme. 
Haydée-Abrek, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

On the 8th, the symphony was Mendelssohn's ‘‘Scotch,” in A 
minor, which, excepting two slips, one in the scherzo and one in the 
finale, went splendidly. Of a work so well known, and so univer- 
sally admired, it is superfluous to say anything. We will only 
remark that we thoroughly agree with ‘‘G.” in his opinion given in 
the programme of the concert, as to the final ‘‘ Maestoso” being a 
mistake. One is inclined to wonder that a composer so fastidious and 
severely self-critical as Mendelssohn should not have perceived this. 
The overtures were as broadly contrasted in style as they could 
well be, being Beethoven's Prometheus and Wagner's Tannhiuser. 
The latter, a tone-poem if ever there was one, is not in general fully 
understood. Indeed, it is impossible that it can be by those who 
are unacquainted with the rest of the opera, as nearly every bar is 
taken from the body of the work; and the overture, like some of 
Weber's, is an epitome of the whole opera. The solo instru- 
mentalist was Signor Piatti, who in a fantasia with orchestra by 
Kummer on an air by Molique, displayed the most wonderful 
command over his instrument. The playing, however, pleased us 
better than the music. Mdme. Joachim, in Beethoven’s great scena 
‘* Ah Perfido !” (transposed a tone lower than written) and in two 
songs by Schumann, displayed not merely her fine and well-trained 
voice, but remarkable dramatic power and intelligence. We never 
remember hearing the introductory recitative of thoven's scene 

iven with more effect. . The other singer was Miss Sophie Loewe 
a pupil, we believe, of Herr Stockhausen), who sang extremely well 
‘Hear ye Israel,’’ from Elijah, and ‘Deh Vieni,” from Figaro, 
besides joining Mdme. Joachim in the duett ‘‘Sull’ Aria,” from the 
same opera. 

A special treat was provided for the Sydenham concert-goers, on 
the 15th of April, in a most superb performance of Schubert's great 
symphony in c, No. 9. We never remember a more splendid ren- 
dering of this glorious work. The only point to which exception 
could be taken was, that two passages—one at the commencement 
of the introduction, and the other in the middle of the andante— 
which are marked in the score to be played by ¢wo horns in unison, 
were given only to one. For the rest, we have nothing but praise ; 
the whole work went without the least slip—even down to the 
drums—and the delicacy and refinement, as well as the spirit and 
fire of the whole, were such as are to be heard only at the Crystal 
Palace. It is almost invidious to single out special performers for 

raise ; but as a new member of the band, we must mention M. 

ubrucq, who has succeeded the late Mr. Crozier as first oboe, and 
who in the many important solos allotted by Schubert to his instru- 
ment, displayed a purity of tone, and a ow of ‘style and 
phrasing, which were simply faultless. ozart’s overture to the 
Seraglio opened, and Auber’s sparkling overture to Marco Spada 
concluded the concert. Another noteworthy feature was Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s performance of Chopin's pianoforte concerto in F minor. 
This work, which is but seldom heard in public, is perhaps the most 
difficult piece of music ever written for the instrument; and we 
must add that the effect is not proportioned to the labour involved 

in playing it. A more finished rendering of the work than Mr. 
Dannreuther's is impossible, Under his fingers the enormous diffi- 
culties of the work appeared so simple, that we fear he did not, 


fairly deserved. . The expression, truthful and unexaggerated, was 
no less commendable than the mechanical accuracy. Yet, in spite 
of the excellence of the playing, the concerto was comparatively 
ineffective. Chopin’s inexperience as a writer for the orchestra is 
clearly seen in the accompaniments, which too often, instead of 
supporting, only obscure the solo instrument.. The vocalists were 
Malle. d’Engleevil, and Mdme. de Gourieff, each of whom made a 
successful first appearance, and Signor Delle Sedie, well known as 
an accomplished singer. 


included, among other things, Beethoven's septett, played by all 
the strings of the orchestra (which hadbeen previously thus per- 
formed at one of the concerts before Christmas, and was repeated 
“by general desire"); Schumann's overture, from his Op. 52, a 
march by Herr Joachim, and ‘Mr. F. H. Cowen's very clever inci- 
dental music to Schiller’s Maid of Orleans, which was produced with 
so much success at Herr Kuhe’s recent musical festival at Brighton. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’s benefit took place on the 27th of 
March, when that lady made her first re-appearance since her recent 
illness. Her playing was, of course, the prominent feature of the 
evening. She selected as her solo Schubert's great sonata in B flat, 
and also played with Herr Joachim Mozart's sonata in G for piano 
and violin ; and with that gentleman and Signor Piatti, Mendelssohn’s 
trio in D minor.’ Madame Goddard's playing is so well known that 


performance. Suffice it to say that she never played better than on 
the occasion now under notice. The remaining instrumental piece 
in the programme was Beethoven's last quartett in F, Op. 135, 
which opened the concert, played to perfection by Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, Strauss, and Piatti. Mr. Santley was the vocalist, and Sir 
Julius Benedict conducted. The latter gentleman in making his 
spares on the orchestra received an ‘‘ ovation,” in recognition 
of his recently conferred dignity. 

At the director’s benefit, on the 3rd of April, the last concert of 
the present season, Mr. Chappell, as usual, provided a more than 
ordinarily interesting and bountiful bill ‘of fare. The concert 
opened with Haydn’s charming quartett in F, Op. 77, No. 2, one 
of his finest works of this class, and containing a.specially exquisite 
slow movement. It was played—it is needless to. say how —by 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Strauss, and Piatti. Herr Joachim also 
contributed Ernst's Elégie for violin, and, receiving an irresistible 
encore, played a movement from Bach’s violin sonatas inhis own 
unapproachable manner. He also, with Madame Norman-Néruda, 
played two movements from one of Spohr’s duets for two violins. 
Signor Piatti contributed a /axgo from. one of erini’s sonatas. 
There were no less than three pianists: Madame Schumann, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, and Herr Pauer, who joined in the performance of 
Bach’s concerto for three pianos in D minor, besides each playing 
asolo, MadameSchumann chose Mendelssohn’s Presto Scherzando 
in F sharp minor; Mr. Hallé, Beethoven’s exquisite variations in F, 
Op. 34, and Herr Pauer, Schubert's impromptu in B flat, The 
vocalists were Madame Joachim and Mr. Santley, to each of whom 
two songs were assigned. Of the season thus successfully concluded, 
we need only observe that, though - less marked than 
might have been desired by the production of novelties, it has been 
inferior to none in the general interest of its programmes, or in the 
perfect finish of the performances. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


ON March the 31st, Haydn's rarely-heard oratorio the Seasons was 
performed by this society at Exeter Hall. While less uni 

popular than the same composer's Creation, which preceded it by 
three years, it is not less interesting to musicians, and contains 
_many movements fully equal to the best portions of the earlier 
oratorio. Among these may be specified the charming opening 
chorus ‘‘ Come, gentle Spring,” one of the best-known numbers of 
the work, which on this occasion suffered greatly in effect by being 
taken much too slow ; and also the splendid finale to the ‘‘ Spring,” 
‘*Marvellous, Lord, arethy works.” In the ‘‘Summer,’’ the lovely 
soprano song ‘‘ Here amid these calm recesses”—quite equal in 
ao | to the better-known ‘‘ With verdure clad,” in the same key 
—and the ‘‘Storm Chorus,” are in Haydn's best manner. Jn the 
‘« Autumn,” we may point to the exquisite lovers’ duet, omitted at 
this performance—possibly. as being considered too ‘‘secular’”’ in 
character for the ‘5 ’’ Harmonic Society, as well as the Hunt- 
ing Chorus, and the final jovial drinking chorus; while in the 
‘‘ Winter”’ the lovely airs for soprano and:bass; as well as the grand 
finale, are also quite worthy of their author. The performance on the 
whole was a satisfactory one. The principal vocalists. were Madame 
Sherrington, Mr..Cummings, and Mr. Santley, the latter of whom 
specially distinguished himself in the song ‘‘ With joy the impatient 
hasbandman,” the theme of which, by the way, Rossini appropriated 
for his “ Zitti, ziti,” in the Bardzere. Sir Michael Costa conducted 





as 3 
On’ Friday, the 14th of April, Mendelssohn's Z/ijqh was given at 
the Albert Hall, instead of at Exeter Hall, as usual. The principal 
solo parts were entrusted to Madame L. Sherrington, Madame 
Patey (whose artistic singing of ‘‘O rest in the Lord” was encored), 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas.’ It is difficult at pre- 
sent to pronounce finally on the acoustical properties of the new 





The twenty-sixth —. last) concert of the present series took 
place on the 2and. We have only space to say that the programme 
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the situation of the hearer’s seat. Still, there can be no doubt that 
there is as yet far too much reverberation, and that material altera- 
tions will necessary to render the hall a really good place for 
sound. It is only needful to add that the oratorio was performed 
as finely as usual; but that, for the reason above alluded to, the 
effect was inferior to that which we are accustomed to at the society’s 
usual place of meeting. 


ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

Sir JuLIus BENEDICT's oratorio, St. Peter, which, as most of our 
readers will be aware, was composed for the last Birmingham Festi- 
val, was given at the fourth of these concerts, on the 29th of March. 
The work displays the thorough musicianly acquirements of its 
composer, and shows throughout a practised hand; but there are 
comparatively few numbers in it which give proof of real genius, or 
in which the writer touches the hearts and feelings of the hearers. 
This may be partly due to the libretto, which seems to us about as 
weak and clumsy as it could well be. Full justice was done to the 
work on this occasion by all concerned in the performance. The 
principal vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who was 
page= successful in the flowing air, ‘‘I mourn as a dove;” 

dme. Patey, to whom fell one of the best songs in the oratorio, 
‘*O thou afflicted ;"” Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, who sang 
the whole of the music allotted to St. Peter in his own finished and 
masterly style. Among the choruses, special praise must be given 
to the performance of ‘‘The deep uttered his voice,” and ‘‘ The 
Lord be a lamp,” as well as to the final chorus of the first part, 
‘* Praise ye the Lord.” The orchestral accompaniments through- 
re most effective, and Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual 
ability. 

On Wednesday, the roth of April, a capital performance was 
given of Handel's /srae/ in Egypt. A choir like Mr. Barnby’s, 
competent to render such music as Bach's Passion, and Beethoven's 
Mass in D, would of course find little difficulty with Handel's 
straightforward music, though the /srae/ contains one of its author's 
most difficult choruses in ‘‘The people shall hear.” The whole 
performance of the choir was admirable, distinguished alike by 
accuracy and fire. The solo parts, which, as our readers will know, 
are fewer in this than in any other oratorio, were sung by Mdme. 
Lemmens- Sherrington, Miss Annie Sinclair, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Herr Stepan, and Mr. Beale. 








The first and second of a series of six concerts announced by the 
Royal Society of Arts, to be given in aid of a national training 
school for music, took place at the Royal Albert Hall on the rath 
and roth of April, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa. The 
programmes consisted almost entirely of well-known and popular 
pieces, calling for no special remark. The only important classical 
work was Beethoven's great concerto in E flat, very finely played 
at the first concert by Mdme. Goddard, but coldly received by the 
aristocratic audience. It is a subject for regret that at such concerts 
for such an object, more of the highest class of music was not in- 
troduced. The excessive echo in the hall, moreover, interferes 
disagreeably with the effect of the music. We trust that means 
gs ag found to remedy this defect. 

e Philharmonic Concert of the 24th April included Haydn's 
Symphony No. 7, and Spohr’s in D minor, the overture to Leonora, 
Wagner's overture to Rienzi, and Mendelssohn’s G minor con- 
cefto, played by Mdlle. Brandes. As the concert took place 
after our going to press, we confine ourselves to recording the 
programme. 

For the first of the New Philharmonic Concerts, on the 26th. of 
April, were announced Wagner’s overture to Der fiegende Hol- 
linder, Beethoven's cantata The Praise of Music, which had not 
been performed in London for many years, Gounod’s symphony in 
eo and Beethoven's concerto in C major, played by Mr. Charles 

allé, 

The programme of the first Matinée of the Musical Union, on 
Tuesday, the 18th, comprised Mozart's quartett in D, No. 10; Beeth- 
oven’s trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1; and Haydn’s F minor quartett. 
Signor Sivori was the first violin, and M. Jacques Baur made a 
very successful first appearance in England as a pianist. 

The last of Mr. Ridley Prentice’s concerts at the Eyre Arms, 
which took place on the 30th of April, deserves special notice, as 
the programme contained two important works produced for the 
first time in this country. The first of thes¢ was Schubert's ex- 
quisitely. graceful quartett in & flat, Op. 125, No. 1, which was 
capitally played by Messrs. Holmes, Clementi, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
The adagio.and finale gave special pleasure, The other new work 
was a sonata in D minor by Veracini, for violoncello (Query—was 
this originally for violin?) and piano, played in his own masterly 
style by Signor Piatti, The work contains a very beautiful /argo 
and a most quaint and sprightly gig@: “The remaining instrumental 


pieces were Beethoven's sonata in F minor (commonly called the 

‘Appassionata”), played by Mr. Prentice, and Schumann's well- 
known piano quintett, in which that gentleman was joined by the 
four above named. The vocal music comprised some revivals of 
cantatas by Carissimi. 

The second and third ot Mr. Coenen’s ‘‘ Concerts of Modern 
Music,” which took place on the 4th and 2rst of April, were fully 
equal in interest to the first. We regret that space allows us to do 
no more than name the works performed. At the second concert 
were given Rubinstein’s sonata in F minor, Op. 49, for piano and 
violin; Brahms’ piano quartett in A, Op. 26; and Volkmann's 
string quartett, in G minor, Op. 14. At the third concert were 
performed Rubinstein’s string quartett in B flat, Op. 47 ; Reinecke’s 
trio in D, Op. 38, and Brahms’ piano quintett in F minor, = ‘ea 
Herr Reinecke played the pianoforte part in his own trio ; with this 
exception the instrumental performers were the same as at the first 
concert, noticed in our last number. 

*,* Owing to our limited space, we have given no record of the 
performances at the operas. ._This we the less regret, as the works 
produced have been merely the ordinary stock pieces. Should any 
novelty of importance be introduced, we shall take care to notice it. 


Musical Hotes. 


—_—o—— 

THE International Exhibition is to be opened to-day. Musical 
performances will form an important feature of the ceremony, four 
works -having been specially commissioned for the occasion, from 
English, French, German, and Italian composers. <A cantata by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, a psalm by M. Gounod, a march by Dr. Hiller, 
and a chorale by the Chevalier Pinsuti are, we believe, to be pro- 
duced. We shall hope to give an account of the performance in our 
next number. ‘ 

Mr. JOHN ELLA has been appointed Professor of Music at the 
London Institution. ’ 

Haypn’s fine Stadat Mater (a work too seldom heard in this 
country) was performed by the students of the Royal Academy, at 
the rehearsal on April 4th. 

Mr. JOHN BALSIR CHATTERTON. the well-known harpist, died at 
his residence in London on the gth of April, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. 

As advertised in our last number, a new cantata, “‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,” by Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel, was performed at the Crystal 
Palace on the 29th ult. As this event took place after our going to 
press, we must defer a notice of it. 

THE death of M. Fétis is announced from Brussels, at the mature 
age of eighty-seven. Though a voluminous composer, he is better 
known as a writer on the theory and history of music. His most 
important work is perhaps his ‘‘ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens,” in eight volumes, which, though containing many in- 
accuracies and omissions, is a remarkable example of industry and 
research. 

THE death is also announced of Dr. G. G. Gervinus, one of the 
most distinguished German /é¢erati of the present day. He is best 
known in this country from the leading part he took in the establish- 
ment of the ‘‘ German Handel Society.’ 

LorRTZING's light and pleasing opera, Czaar und Zimmermann, 
has been produced at the Gaiety Theatre, under the title of Peter 
the Shipwright, with Mr. Santley in the principal character. 

ACCORDING to the Signa/e, no less than 634 patriotic compositions 
(war songs, &.) were published in Germany between the 16th July 
and the 22nd August of last year. 

A ONE-ACT opera, Barbarossa, by Bernhard Hopffer (some of 
whose compositions are reviewed in this paper), has been selected 
for performance on the occasion of the peace-celebrations at Berlin. 

Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN, a distinguished American pianist, has 
lately concluded a very successful series of pianoforte recitals at 
New York. ; 

Tue German Bach Society have lately modified their stringent 
rules as to the selling separate volumes of their fine edition of Bach's 
works. The first ten volumes are now to be had singly. It is to 
be hoped that the rest of the series will soon be included in the same 
arrangement. , : 

Organ Appoiniment, Mr. H. J. Dean, to St. Stephen's, Spital- 
fields. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE have received a letter from ‘‘ Edgbaston,” of which we are 
unable to take any notice, as the writer has (we presume inadver- 
tently) omitted to send his name or address. 

WE frequently receive music accompanied by a request for ‘‘a re- 





view in the next number.” Owing to, the pressure on our space this 
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is mostly impossible, and we take this opportunity of saying that 
our general plan is to acknowledge the receipt of music in one 
number, and review it in the following. In any case, composers 
a fear that their works are overlooked if not immediately 
noti 


» TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to-the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 
Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers. 








**THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD,” 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements is as follows :— 





Per Pace .. na ss as ‘x oo Bore 
HAF Pace .. a as ee res nf 216 o 
UARTER PAGE... He e o6 re 110 0 
UARTER COLUMN . os es ee oe 016 o 
NE-EIGHTH CoLumn we = ©10 0 


Four lines or less, 3s. Eightpence a line (of eight words) afterwards. 


~ Sold for the Benefit of the French Peasantry. 
Pecan VALSE. By JANE ANDRYANE. 


Price 4s. 





London: AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. Brighton: 1, Palace Place 


R. C. CLARIDGE (the new Tenor) is now at 
liberty to accept engagements for Oratorios, Operettas, Concerts, 

&c. Address: 8, Colworth Terrace, Leytonstone, E. 
N ASSISTANT wanted at a Music Warehouse 


in London. Must understand the trade, and have a good character 
from last place. Address to A. H., 86, Newgate Street. 


R. SCHUMANN’S 
P atlas to YOUNG MUSICIANS (from Schu- 


mann’s Album of Fifty-six Original Pieces, edited by E. Paver). 
Price 6d. 











London: AuGENER & Co., Beethoven House. 


INTS to PERFORMERS on MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS played by the Touch of the Hand. For the use 
of Teachers and Students of Music. By Dr. Leo Kersuscn. Price 1s. net. 


London: AUGENER & Co. 








Music from Lortzing’s Opera, “ Czaar und Zim- 
mermann ” (Peter the Shipwright). 


PIANO SOLOS. 


— Ww. Semaine, of the Czaarenlied eaeroey _ aa" ©: Lad. 
In Childhood I Dallie ee ° 30 
SMITH, BOYTON. Tkvgration Opératique eve ose © 40 
Voss, CH. Fantaisie brillante ose one o 40 
Complete Opera, ennies eos 166e;3: ee eee. ee 120 
Overture ove eee eve oon ove ove eee o20 
PIANO DUETS. 
ee. Potpourri  Gaeathiers oon dean ideas ee Og 
ete ra, arrange ae at ee eee eee 
Graven = ™ ses eee wwe oe eee me OG OO 
SUNDRIES. 
Overture for full Band... eee eos, see 010 © 
CRAMER. Potpourris :— 
For Violin and Pianoforte ee oe ove ee ow O4 
For Violoncello and Pianoforte eT ae a :) 
For Flute and Pianoforte oh he ae es a 
VOCAL. 
Complete Opera in Vocal Score .. 116 0 
sed IChidbona | Da I Dallied,” Sanst_ spiel ich (sung by Mr. Santley), 
in G clef oe o20 
The same in Bass clef |. .- aves c Sas ne ee 


CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BOUND IN VOLUMES, FOLIO SIZE, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
48. a, 


BEETHOVEN. Complete Thirty-eight Piano Sonatas, with 
Portrait, Biography, Metronome, and Historical Notes to each 
Sonata. Printed from the Engraved Plates. Edited and Fin- 
gered by E. Paver. pa ols., bound in ssenes gilt sides 
and edges «. Net 6.0 0 
CHOPIN. Ten Waltzes. "Bound i in coloured cloth, il owe and 
edges wwe Net o10 6 
Forty-three Mazurkas, aia Ala alt ely Net i310 
Eighteen Nocturnes, ditto... ... «» Net o15 © 
MENDELSSOHN - BARTHOLDY. Songs Without Words. 
Bound in coloured cloth, gilt _ and — oe owe ~Net o10 6 
Bound in paper cover . oo» =e Net 8 5 0 
MOZART. Complete Twenty too Sinatee, "with Portrait, Bio- 
jst Metronome, and Historical Notes. Printed from the 
ved Plates. Edited and Fingered by E. — Bound 
in bather, gilt sides and edges ee « Net 3 0 0 


SCHUMANN. Album of Fifty-six Original Ploces... «. Net o12 © 
Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 





CARL ENGEL’S 
Piano School for Young Beginners. 


Bound, 12s.; or in Four Parts, each, 4s. 


“This unpretending little book is judiciously compiled, and is calculated 
to be a useful manual for the pianoforte teacher in the earliest stages of 
instruction.” —Daily News. 


“Tt seems sensible enough in its precepts, and its examples to be chosen 
with a view to variety and progress.” —A theneum. 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET, 





R. SCHUMANN. 


Myrtle Wreath (Myrthen), Op. 25. Twenty-six maps with Piano- £ s. d. 
forte Accompaniment. dited by E. Paver .. « Net o 40 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 


FRANZ ‘SCHUBERT. 


The Maid of the Mill (Die Schiine Miillerin). Twenty Songs with £ s. a. 
English and German Words. Edited by E. Paver ... Net o 3 © 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 


J. 8. BACH. 


My Heart ever Faithful. Air for Soprano:— 








4s. d. 

No. 1.—In F, for Voice with Cello, or Violin and Pianoforte... 0 3 0 
2.—In F, for Voice with Harmonium me a By 

. PROUT ... oe ove o oe awe O HO 

3.-—In D, with Piano 4, wee ee eco ee ae OO OO 

o—in C, with Piano oe ee OB. 

5 Arranged for Organ by Tuomas Kusszr 8. 8 0 8 0 


Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 


A. STRADELLA. 
Let my Entreaties (Se i miei sospiri). Aria di chiesa (1667) :-— 
.—For Soprano or Tenor with Pianoforte ... 
- oor Alto or Baritone with Pianoforte ... 9... a. 
3.—For Soprano or Tenor, with Harmonium and Piano- 
forte. By E. Prout 
4-—For Soprano * Tenor, with Violin (or Celio) and 
Pianoforte. E. Prout... ° 
5.—For Organ. By . Prout piv tr ane toatien ° 
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